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Consumer Anxious 
to Have His Inning 
Before Long 


S THE ultimate consumer to be ul- 

timately consumed? 

Are we face to face with the absurd 
proposition that the MORE we have, 
the LESS we get? 

Is PLENTY a curse and SCARCITY 
a blessing? 

Is the bounty of Providence just one 
colossal blunder? 

When we have learned to produce 
everything under the sun in limitless 
quantities, must we starve and freeze 
because the cost of distributing those 
products has grown prohibitive? 

Can we take hold of our economic 
boot-straps and lift ourselves into a 
higher scale of living simply by 
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Special Pathfinder chart showing what the 
average consumer has got for his dollar 
each year from 1929 to date. As prices 
go down, of course, the consumer gets 
more, and as they go up, he gets less. Start- 
ing with 1929 as 100 cents, the consumer’s 
deal kept growing better until in the spring 
of 1933 he was getting $1.40 worth. Then 
he lost gradually until his average for 1935 
was $1.20 worth, and for the first quarter 
of this year it figures only about $1.18. 


CHARGING ONE ANOTHER MORE 
for DOING LESS? 

Can we make our eyes SEE DOU- 
BLE, and get away with it? 

Do the family find ONE CHICKEN 
in the pot as filling as TWO? 

Will a pair of shoes at double price 
give you the same service as two pair? 

Has the man who makes two pota- 








toes grow where one grew before be- 
come “Public Enemy Number One”? 

Can you have TWICE AS MUCH 
MONEY by clipping your dollars in 
two? 

Can you “put 2 and 2 together’ 
make them 22? 

Can we borrow and spend our way 
back to prosperity? 

Can taxes be constantly boosted and 
the prices of goods kept low enough 
so the people can buy them? 

Can union wages, with shorter 
hours, be paid for building homes so 
that union workers can afford to en- 
joy those homes? 
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These are just a few of the catch 
questions which are going round and 
round, without any satisfactory an- 
swers. No wonder the answers are 
not satisfactory, for the very profes- 
sors themselves are so befogged in 
their own ink and so mystified by 
their own theories that they don’t 
know whether they are coming or go- 
ing. Take the first sample, for in- 
stance—Professor Raymond Moley, 
one of the first and foremost of the 
“brain-trusters”—so-called—and _inti- 
mate personal friend of the Presi- 
dent’s. Professor Moley was original- 
ly one of the most ardent rooters for 
the New Deal and all its works. But 
now he’s sulking and whining. He 
doesn’t say that he himself was ever 
wrong but he does charge that the 
administration has gone wrong in 
taking up the Tugwell-Wallace doc- 
trine of scarcity. He says it is obvi- 
ous that no nation can grow richer by 
deliberately becoming poorer. He says 
that ways should be found to produce 
all needed things to the utmost—and 
to market them. He contends that 
low prices will not move the goods, 
and he cites our experience from 1929 
to 1933, when “cheaper prices were 
actually accompanied by a smaller 
volume of business.” 

The trouble during that period was 
not that prices were steadily coming 
down but that the public lacked pur- 
chasing power necessary to absorb 
that volume of goods. They wanted 
the goods all right, and all they need- 
ed was the medium of exchange. The 
products were there, the demand was 
there. But the financial grease which 
is required to keep the industrial ma- 
chinery running was not there. Not 
only the United States but the entire 
world was in one of those steady and 
irresistible descents into hell—as an 
aftermath of the World war boom. 


(Continued on page 20) 


Praying Mantises 


Try to Tell 
About Elections 


HIS morning there was a gentle 
“tap-tap” just outside the editor’s 
window. No, it wasn’t a schoolgirl 
tap-dancing her way to school. Ii 
was a little bunch of dried sticks that 
were hitting the window pane. At 





What are They Saying? 


least the things looked to the editor 
like dried sticks. But this time the 
editor was _ fooled. Dried sticks 
couldn’t keep on tap-tapping on a 
window pane when there was no 
breeze, and moving their arms up and 
down as if to signal to the editor: 
“Come on out! We've got something 
to tell you!” Dried sticks couldn’t 
keep swaying regularly from side to 
side, and then bending down on their 
knees and moving their lips as if in 
prayer. The editor nearly jumped 
out of his skin with surprise when he 
realized that that “bundle of dried 
sticks” was actually alive! In fact, 
there were two of them. Then the 
editor remembered what they were. 
They were “rear-horses” as the coun- 
try people call them, or “praying 
mantises,” as the scientists term them. 
You’ve a right to ask what the word 
“mantis” means. In the original 
Greek it means a prophet. The an- 


(Continued on page 13) 
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TIMELY TOPICS 


TAX SITUATION STILL MUDDLED 
Taxes are not popular with the 
masses at any time and they make an 
especially fearful bogie for Congress 
in an election year. Despite repeated 
warning against incurring any ex- 
penses in addition to those provided 
in the budget message Congress was 
nonetheless dumfounded when, after 
voting to pay the bonus, it was asked 
to provide new taxes to finance the 
outlay as well as new levies to replace 
the processing taxes declared invalid 
by the courts. To do this, the Presi- 
dent estimated, it would be necessary 
to provide around $620,000,000 annual- 
ly in permanent taxes and about $517,- 
000,000 more for which the levies could 
be stretched over a three-year period. 
Democrats and Progressives have 
previously tried to bring into the tax 
field corporation surpluses which in 
too many cases have been withheld 
from distribution purely for the pur- 
poses of tax evasion. In making his 
request for more revenue the Presi- 
dent suggested looking into the pos- 
sibilities of revising the corporation 
tax structure—repealing the present 
corporate income, capital stock and 
excess profits levies—and placing a 
heavy tax on undistributed earnings. 
Thus, corporate earnings would be 
subject to taxation whether held in 
reserve by business or distributed to 
stockholders as dividends. When ask- 
ed by the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee for alternate plans the Treas- 
ury advanced a variety of proposals 
ranging from sales taxes to revision of 
personal income taxes. All were more 
distasteful to the committee than the 
proposal of new business levies. 
After nearly two months the com- 
mittee submitted a somewhat hastily 
thrown-together and perplexing bill 
built along lines originally suggested 
by the President. Although many 
members privately admitted they did 
not understand it, administration 
forces drove the bill through the 
House after limited debate in which 
Republicans and a few Democrats put 
up weak and ineffective opposition 
and “passed the buck” to the Senate. 
Caught off-guard by the comparative- 
ly small opposition offered before the 
House committee the Senate Finance 
Committee was unprepared for the 
storm. Members listened amazed as 
one business man and financial expert 
after another pointed out alleged 
weaknesses and inequalities in the 
proposal. Much opposition centered 
on the fact that by forcing distribu- 
tion of all earnings no corporate sur- 
plus could be built up for expansion 
or weathering of slack periods. Some 
denied it would produce the needed 
revenue. Committee support broke 
down completely after Senator Byrd 
declared the new tax plan would al- 
low some big corporations to virtual- 
ly escape taxation. His contention 
was upheld when Secretary Morgen- 








thau submitted tax returns showing 
that if such a plan had been in effect 
in 1934 some 283 of 600 companies 
listing incomes of $1,000,000 or more 
would have had their taxes reduced 
50 per cent or more while smaller 
concerns would probably have had 
theirs increased. 

These and similar arguments sent 
administration leaders scurrying to 
the White House where they were 
told to write their own bill inasmuch 
as the President was concerned most- 
ly with getting needed revenue. Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Wallace urged a 
new system of processing taxes esti- 





-Washington News 


Your Carriage Awaits, My Lord! 


mated to bring in around $200,000,000 
a year but both houses have steered 
clear of suggestions along this line. 
Continued Treasury support of the 
original plan, intimating Presidential 
support, indicated that whatever plan 
finally evolves will probably be based 
on getting at undivided corporate 
earnings. In fact, Chairman Harri- 
son’s tentative compromise proposal 
would levy a flat seven per cent on all 
undistributed corporate profits in ad- 
dition to increasing corporate income 
tax rate from the present graduated 
12 to 15 per cent to a flat 18 per cent. 
All personal income tax exemption on 
dividends would be repealed and the 
present surtax increased from four 
to five per cent. 
ee 


NEW FUNDS FOR RELIEF 

Passage of the deficiency bill by the 
House only put the President’s re- 
quested relief appropriation over its 
first hurdle. Contained in the bill was 
a $1,425,000,000 item for relief. This 
was $75,000,000 below the $1,500,000,- 
000 asked for, but added to relief funds 
remaining from previous appropria- 
tions it makes the amount available 
for relief purposes during the next 
fiscal year exceed $3,000,000,000. Also 
the House carried out the wishes of 
the President by refraining from split- 
ting up the new funds among the dif- 
ferent New Deal agencies and turned 
them all over to Works Progress Ad- 
ministrator Harry L. Hopkins. This, 


of course, would leave Secretary Ickes’ 


*Public Works Administration and Rex- 
ford G. Tugwell’s Resettlement Ad- 
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ministration out of the picture so fa 
as the new appropriation is concerne: 
It also gave additional cause for cd 
bate on the bill when it started ov: 
its next hurdle in the Senate. 

At the Senate Appropriations Sub 
committee hearings on the bill, 
three of these New Deal spende: 
plead their cases in an effort to o| 
tain funds. Hopkins, the first to tes! 
fy, attempted to convince the comm; 
tee that the Works Progress Admin 
tration needs the entire appropriati 
to carry out its program. A group 
senators backing Tugwell contend 
that unless the Under Secretary 
Agriculture is given additional fun 
the Resettiement Administration \ 
be without money after July 1. 1 
well himself said that this would 
cessitate the termination of the | 
Other senators attracted by the ty) 
of work done by the P. W. A. str 
to secure new funds for Ickes. T! 
the President stated the controve: 
was merely due to confusion and |! 
PWA and RA would get their shar« 
the funds. 

All this, of course, concerns the a; 
propriation to be made for the relic! 
of unemployed persons during th: 
coming year. To many the importance 
of this appropriation is smothered ! 
the greater importance of the c 
tinuing unemployment problem. A 
backward look shows that three years 
of relief have cost $10,000,000,000. Bui 
in spite of this huge expenditure th: 
number of unemployed in this cou: 
try alone still is about equal to that i 
all the rest of the world. A look stil! 
farther back into the prosperous days 
of 1929 shows that even then ther 
were many unemployed. Also, it is 
extremely difficult to estimate cor 
rectly the number of persons out of 
work. Nevertheless, the large nun 
ber of jobless which persistently hangs 
in the neighborhood of 11,000,000 has 
both economists and legislators think 
ing. Some contend it is impossible t 
remove unemployment from the cou 
try and that the best way of meeting 
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Now, who’s going to take on those 11,000, 
000 unemployed? 
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ihe problem is to prepare to care for 
ithe destitute, but others believe proper 
adjustments will be effective. 

Industry has recently been brought 
to task by several prominent persons, 
including the President, for not ab- 
sorbing more of the unemployed as 
business activity increases. These at- 
tacks, however, are met by industry 
with figures which show that employ- 
ment never dropped as low as produc- 
tion and that at the bottom of the de- 
pression many more persons were 
— ed than were actually justified 
by the output of products. It follows 
logically, therefore, that since em- 
ployment drops slower than produc- 
tion it must also increase more slow- 
ly. It is also pointed out that even in 
times of prosperity industrial corpo- 
rations could not hope to absorb the 
majority of the country’s workers and 
therefore should not now be expected 
to take up more than their share of the 
slack in employment. 

oO 


DEFICITS AND PUBLIC DEBT 


A recent survey by the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board shows a 
more conservative trend in public 
opinion in the last two years, increas- 
ing public concern over the cost of 
government and the rising national 
debt, strong opposition to any in- 
creases in taxes on business concerns 
and to the fixing of prices on farm 
products, as well as an increasing op- 
position to the redistribution of wealth 
by taxation. With the public debt now 
at the highest peak in the history of 
the nation and still going higher and 
higher; with the deficit for the cur- 
rent fiscal year at a peacetime high, 
and a large deficit predicted for the 
next fiscal year, Congress continues 
to disregard this trend of opinion and 
to appropriate large sums of money 
for this and for that without provid- 
ing new taxes to provide the neces- 
sary revenue, 

At the end of the first quarter of 
this year the national debt stood at 
$31,500,000,000. It is now well over 
$32,000,000,000 and, according to tes- 
timony of Acting Director of the Bud- 
get Daniel W. Bell before the House 
Ways and Means Committee when it 
was drafting the administration’s new 
tax bill, the public debt will reach 
834,500,000,000 by June 30 if the total 
cost of paying the soldiers’ bonus is 
included. Secretary of the Treasury 
Morgenthau recently told Congress 
that the government now estimates its 
deficit for the current fiscal year at 
*5,966,000,000, the largest peacetime 
deficit in our history. The great size 
of this year’s deficit, which is included 
in the $34,500,000,000 public debt fig- 
ure, is due partly to the fact that the 
Treasury has apparently decided to 
include the full value of the bonus 
bonds as expenditures for the current 
year. Because of the necessity of con- 
tinued expenditures for relief of the 
unemployed the estimated deficit for 
the next fiscal year (1936-37) is $2,675,- 
00,000, the smallest deficit for any 
year since 1930-31. However, that 
“small” sum will carry the public debt 


THE SRESHE OF THE GOV'T IS AT ITS BIGHEST 
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A Slight Revision 


well over the 36 billion dollar mark. 
And this, even though the administra- 
tion’s entire tax program is finally 
passed by Congress. 
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NAVAL TREATY DUE SENATE O. K. 

President Roosevelt recently sent to 
the Senate the naval treaty signed at 
London this year by the United States, 
Great Britain and France. There has 
been litthe comment or criticism thus 
far on the new agreement. About the 
only real criticism directed at it has 
come from Senator Nye, Republican 
of North Dakota. He has referred to 
the agreement as “a Swiss cheese 
treaty” because “it is full of holes.” 
The Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee immediately reported the treaty to 
the Senate floor for action. 

All the limitations carried in the 
new treaty deal qualitatively with the 
size of different types of warships 
rather than quantitatively with the 
number of such vessels which any na- 
tion may build. The pertinent provi- 
sions of the pact provide that each 
signatory nation must give advance 
notification each year of its naval 
building program and furnish specific 
information at least four months be- 
fore any keel is laid and during con- 
struction of the vessel. This ex- 
change of official information as to 


3 
building programs is regarded as high- 
ly significant. Besides the new treaty 
goes further than any earlier naval 
agreement on defining qualitative re- 
strictions on new naval construction. 
These restrictions give promise of 
eliminating competition in sizes of 
ships and in new types of ships. The 
agreement divides capital ships (balt- 
tleships and battle cruisers) into two 
categories: 1. They must be between 
17,500 and 35,000 tons and carry 14- 
inch guns (one of Senator Nye’s 
“Swiss cheese holes” is provided here 
—an escape clause provides for the in- 
stallation of 16-inch guns if Japan, 
who withdrew from the London con- 
ference, does not agree to the above 
limitation). 2. Ships must be limited 
to 8,000 tons with 10-inch guns. 

The treaty classifies light surface 
vessels as: 1. Any ship carrying 8-inch 
guns up to 10,000 tons, 2. Ships be- 
tween 3,000 and 8,000 tons with not 
over 6.1-inch guns. 3. Ships under 
3,000 tons carrying not over 5.1-inch 
guns. It limits submarines to 2,000 
tons and aircraft carriers to 23,000 
tons and 6.1-inch guns. A “non-con- 
struction zone” is also provided to 
insure against signatories building sur- 
prise types of ships between the 17,- 
500-ton class battleship and the big 
10,000-ton cruisers. Accompanying 
the treaty is an exchange of letters 
between Norman H. Davis, chief 
American delegate at the London con- 
ference and British Foreign Secretary 
Anthony Eden affirming the desire of 
their two countries to maintain the 
parity that has been the basis of An- 
glo-American naval policies since the 
Washington Disarmament Conference 
in 1922. Informed observers in the 
capital claim the Senate will act fa- 
vorably on the pact at this session. 
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FOREIGN 


ETHIOPIA 


Over 1,500 Ethiopians have been ar- 
rested in Addis Ababa alone, charged 
with looting, pillaging and _ other 
crimes, with many of them subse- 
quently executed. Among those fac- 
ing the firing squad was the giant 
umbrella carrier for the Emperor, 
Balahu, a man seven feet five inches 
tall. Four foreign correspondents 
were expelled from the country along 
with three others, all on charges of 
anti-Italian propaganda and espionage. 


BOLIVIA 


President Jose Luis Tejada Sorzano 
was forced to resign in a_ bloodless 
peaceful coup d’etat staged by Bolivian 
army officers and civilian members of 
the Socialist party. The officers who 
deposed the President who had him- 
self become Chief Executive by seiz- 
ure of power, announced a junta would 
be formed to direct the country’s af- 
fairs on the “basis of social justice.” 


PALESTINE 


With tension between Arabs and 
Jews increasing and the death toll 
mounting the Palestine High Commis- 
sion ordered a curfew to keep the 
residents within their homes after 
seven in the evening. At the same 
time London decided to appoint a 
royal commission to investigate the 
situation first-hand and to learn if 
Italian agitators were stirring up the 
trouble. 





NICARAGUA 


Sextuplets, only one of which has 
survived, were born to Sinforosa Mar- 
tinez, an Indian woman in the village 
of Poza Azul, it was officially an- 
nounced. 


CHINA 


A strong protest was sent Tokyo 
against the substantial increase in 
Japanese troops in North China, 7,600 
of whom were landed from transports 
at Tientsin. The Chinese government 
also protested against the smuggling 
of goods—Japan being openly accused 
of conniving to bring Japanese goods 
into the country without payment of 
duty—and demanded Japan cease her 
interference with the Chinese cus- 
toms service. 

Hu Han-min, great patriot, revolu- 
tionary and one of the last of China’s 
elder statesmen and philosophers, who 
died in Canton was mourned through- 
out China and will receive a national 
funeral, 


JAPAN 


America’s naval expansion policy 
forced the Japanese Navy to do the 
same, Admiral Osami Nagano, navy 
minister, said in a secret session of 
the Diet in explaining the reasons for 
the increase in Japan’s armament ex- 
penditures. 

The Foreign Office disclaimed all 
responsibility for the smuggling opera- 





tions off the North China coast against 
which the United States and Great 
Britain had lodged vigorous protests. 
Lieut. Col. Saburo Aizawa, 47, mili- 
tary instructor and fanatical patriot, 
was sentenced to death for the murder 
last August of Lieut. Gen. Tetsuzau 
Nagata, director of the Military Affairs 
Bureau in the War Office. 
GERMANY 
With publication of an official naval 
book the extent of Germany’s navy 
was revealed. Since last year a heavy 
cruiser has been placed under con- 


struction, the submarine fleet has 
greatly increased as has the “mos- 


quito fleet” of small motor boats adapt- 
able for quick offense. 

Friedrich Wilhelm, former German 
crown prince, was rebuked by the In- 
terior Ministry for his enthusiastic 
telegram to Mussolini, congratulating 
him on his conquest of Ethiopia. The 
rebuke came as a reminder to the 
former Crown Prince not to meddle in 
foreign affairs. 

FRANCE 

Leon Blum, _premier-designate, 
speaking to the American Club of 
Paris, mentioned the “misunderstand- 
ing” between France and America on 
the war debt question and expressed 
the hope it might be “effaced.” This 
revived talk of debt payments in Lon- 
don for a time, but all hope was soon 
quashed with the statement by a high 
government official who said every 
available pound is being devoted to 
armaments for use in a future war and 
not for the debts of an old one. 

The new Socialist Premier sent a 
request to British Foreign Secretary 
Anthony Eden to join him in calling a 
disarmament parley to which Ger- 
many would also be invited. 

Feeling their presence would be 
detrimental to his government in that 
“enemies of the people” would use it 
as a protest to bring on panic, leaders 
of the Communist party definitely de- 
clined to enter M. Blum’s cabinet. In 
other ways, however, the Communists 
will lend their full support. 

Until he can send a personal appeal 
to the Pope, the aged Archbishop 
Andre Debois de la Villerabel refus- 
ed to give up his post of apostolic ad- 
ministrator of the Rouen diocese. The 
ouster order was issued because the 
Archbishop had allowed one of his 
clergy to be tried in a civil court. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Under orders from Sir Bolton Eyres- 
Monsell, first lord of the admiralty, 
army, navy and air forces of the island 
of Malta, held maneuvers to test the 
defenses of the island, less than 100 
miles from the Italian soil of Sicily. 

Permission to increase her destroy- 
er tonnage beyond the limit imposed 
by the London Naval treaty was asked 
by Great Britain of the United States 
and Japan as co-signers of the pact 
which remains in force until Decem- 
ber 31, 1936. France and Italy were 
also notified by London of her inten- 
tion to exceed the quota. 

On the floor of the House of Com- 
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Foreign 
Eden boldly charged the Italian F, 
bassy in London had helped to “fa 


mons 


ricate evidence that the Ethiopi 
forces were being supplied with il], 
gal ammunition by interests in th 
country.” This, he stated, was t! 
origin of the reports printed in Itali 
newspapers Britain had sent Ethio; 
dumdum bullets in large quantiti: 
The forged information was obtainc:| 
the Foreign Secretary went on to s 
by means of a “notorious purveyor «| 
false information and forged cd 
ments” who tricked both the Et! 
pian Minister to London as well asa F&F 
British munitions firm. 

The Colonial Secretary J. H. Tho: 
was named directly in the official 
quiry as the man who was alleged | 
have revealed cabinet secrets wher 
by certain persons were able to tak 
out insurance against a rise in | 
income tax before this rise was 
nounced officially. His resignati 
from the cabinet was predicted. 

A four-point plan for the inte: 

tional regulation of the arms indus! 
was presented to the Royal Arms C 
mission by the government. It « 
braces: 1. National control of ar 
manufacture. 2. Publicity for arn 
produced, exported and imported. 
Set up of an international supervisory 
body. 4. Responsibility to that body 
for the accuracy of returns on manu 
facture and trade. 

Banks and insurance companies in 
London were warned by influentia! 
officials not to extend fresh credit to 
Germany in view of an expected finan 
cial breakdown in the Reich of unusu 
al severity, according to informed 
sources in the capital. 

Mrs. J. M. Keith-Miller who 
the first woman to fly from Englani 
to Australia and Flight Lieut. Jolin 
Barnard Walter Pugh were married 
at Epsom. 

Lord Allenby, British World 
hero who drove the Turks out of th 
Holy Land and restored Jerusalem | 
Christianity, died suddenly at his Ken- 
sington home at the age of 75. 

With the sudden ordering home o! 
six vessels from Mediterranean sla- 
tions only four warships will be lef! 
in that area, two at Alexandria, pro 
tecting the Suez Canal and Egypt, ani 
two at Gibraltar. A _ battle cruiser 
however, was scheduled shortly t 
sail for Alexandria. The move wis 
presumed to have been made to pe! 
mit repairs to the vessels and the e» 
tension of overdue leave to the crews 


ITALY 


In celebration of the African vic- 
tory a wide amnesty was declared by) 
the government, 495 prisoners serving 
terms on penal isles for offenses of a 
political nature being the first to en 
joy the government bounty. The num 
ber still left imprisoned was said to 
be small. 

At a meeting of the Fascist part) 
directorate it was decided all Black 
shirts between the ages of 21 and 5» 
years should become members of th: 
Fascist Militia “to confirm the Black 
shirts inexhaustible warlike spirit.” 
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Europe Plots League 
Reforms After Italy 
Bests It on Ethiopia 


Almost anyone is now ready to 
admit the League of Nations is a sick, 
sick patient. The international doc- 
tors and nurses are cleaning out the 
drug stores, trying to find the right 
kind of tonic, pill, ointment or pow- 
der which will put the patient back 
on his feet. Secretly they realize 
they have little hope of doing that, for 
they know the disease is well-nigh 
incurable. None would venture to 
predict just when the demise of the 
league will take place, but certainly 
it was never closer to it than now. 

Following the withdrawal of the 
ltalian delegation from Geneve, pre- 
dictions were freely exchanged this 
was but the prelude to Italy’s com- 
plete severance of all league connec- 
tions. Italian public opinion was in 
favor of immediate resignation, but 
it was believed no drastic steps would 
be taken until after the June meeting 
of the league Council. Postponed ac- 
tion was decided upon after three na- 
tions voted in favor of Italy at the 
last Council meeting which indicated 
the sanctionist front was crumbling, 
therefore, Italy would gain nothing by 
precipitating things. Some circles be- 
lieved Soviet Russia would attempt to 
patch up the breach between Italy 
and the league in order to keep Roma 
in the European sphere so that she 
might continue to play her role of 
counterweight to Germany. 

If Russia succeeds it will only be by 
a miracle and if she doesn’t the league 
is bound to suffer either way. For if 
Geneve stands by her guns on the 
Ethiopian issue, Italy resigns, and if 
she doesn’t the league loses all pres- 
tige. And that is something the league 
can ill afford. Too many people re- 
member the Manchurian affair when 
Japan seized that Chinese province in 
1931, the league failure to settle the 
Chaco war, and its futile efforts to 
halt Mussolini’s conquest of the East 
\frican empire. Add to this the with- 
drawal of two important world pow- 
ers, Japan and Germany, and the just- 
cabled resignation of Guatemala which 
arrived shortly after the Council meet- 
ing. Acting Foreign Minister Jose 
Campo told the league his country 
was leaving because of the cost of 
being a member and because the 
league had not realized “the high 
ideals entertained at the time it was 
founded.” For a time it was believed 
ltaly had put commercial pressure on 
the Central American state to force 
her resignation and that other nations 
in Central and South America would 
follow suit for the same reason. 

With the League of Nations patently 
4 failure in its present set-up the logi- 
cal course is, naturally, to reform it. 
This is precisely what is being done. 
A crew of international jurists met 
immediately after the Council meeting 
to discuss changes in the Covenant. 
One of the first suggestions was hand- 


ed in by Nicholas Politis, former for- 
eign minister of Greece, who is re- 
garded as one of the most outstanding 
of European judicial authorities. Two 
schools of thought appear to prevail: 
those in favor of a smaller, stronger 
league, and those desirous of a bigger, 
weaker organization. The former type 
would contain only a few nations who 
would be tightly bound and whose 
problem of security would be dealt 
with firmly. On the other hand the 
other type would have an organiza- 
tion world-wide in scope which would 
confine itself to providing a consulta- 
tive center for statesmen. All cases 
of aggression in this second type would 
be taken care of by regional pacts 
framed under league auspices but 
without the league giving them any 
material support, France is said to 
have a hankering for the first form 
and the South American and Asiatic 
groups the second. If either is adopt- 
ed Article XVI (placing penalties on 
an aggressor) will have to be dropped. 
Which one of these plans meets with 
Britain’s approval is not known, but 
England does favor changes in the 
league—this much is certain from the 
utterances of Foreign Secretary An- 
thony Eden and Prime Minister Stan- 
ley Baldwin. 

The Prime Minister stated his coun- 
try was in favor of changing the 
league to such an extent Germany, Ja- 
pan and the United States could be 
inveigled into joining. He also indi- 
cated his dislike of Article XVI and 
Article XI, particularly as the latter 
now prevents any quick action on 
threat of war. Baldwin left the im- 
pression the cabinet preferred widen- 
ing the league to strengthening it, but 
at the same time he favored retention 
of military sanctions, saying they 
were “an essential part of collective 
security.” In the final test, however, 
when the govern- 
ment is forced 
to approve of the 
changes it is 
thought there 
will be consider- 
able difference 
of opinion, just 
as there is a 
wide split in the 
public on the 
question of sanc- 
tions—the entire 
Labor party and 
the Liberal op- 
position in favor 
of continuance of 
sanctions against 
Italy, while Right-Wing Conservatives 
and Conservative leaders plead for 
their abandonment. And as it goes in 
England so will it probably go among 
other nations charged with the league 
reformation problem. 

SS eee 
SCHUSCHNIGG NOW DICTATOR 
In a sudden, bloodless coup d'etat 

Chancellor Kurt Schuschnigg of Aus- 
tria became Europe’s fourth dictator. 
Following in the footsteps of Stalin, 
Mussolini and Hitler, the scholarly, 
churchly Chancellor, in a dramatic 





Baldwin 


> 


proclamation to the Fatherland Front 
announced all power in Austria would 
henceforth be vested in him, This at 
once marked the political death of 
Prince Ernst R. von Starhemberg, 
leader of the Fascist forces, vice chan- 
cellor and co-ruler with Schuschnigg 
of Austria. 

With his seizure of the dictator’s 
mantle, Schuschnigg told the Father- 
land Front, for- 
merly commanded 
by the Prince, 
dual control of the 
country was at an 


end. It was un 
derstood the two 
agreed on most 


major points in the 
conductof the gov- 
ernment, but in 
many others they 
differed violently. 
The Chancellor al 
so announced all 
private armies 
would be abolish 
ed (another blow 
at the Prince) with 
only the regular 
army and the militia allowed to re 
main in power. “The previous for 
eign policy of the government will be 
continued,” he added. “Its basis is the 
toma protocols (treaties among Italy, 
Austria and Hungary). We are ready 
to live in peace and amity with all 
those who are ready for such co-oper- 
ation with us.” 

Dissolution of the Heimwehr, von 
Starhemberg’s private army, presaged 
trouble, perhaps even civil war. Al- 
most while the Chancellor was speak- 
ing the “protective corps” in Wien, its 
600 members mainly Heimwehrmen, 
were disarmed and only 70 of them 
allowed to retain their arms to act as 
a bodyguard to the Prince. Elsewhere, 
however, particularly in the country 
districts, the indications were any dis- 
arming move would be fraught with 
grave danger. The Heimwehrmen 
there continued loyal to the von Star- 
hemberg banner and frequently whis- 
pered the words “civil war” when 


\ 


Schuschnigg 


any dissolution of their group was 
mentioned, 
Almost immediately after he was 


deprived of his post of Vice Chancel- 
lor and head of the Heimwehr, Prince 
von Starhemberg left for Roma, pre- 
sumably to attend a football match, 
but actually to seek aid from his bene- 
factor Mussolini, That little help would 
come from this quarter was seen in 
the telegram sent Chancellor Schusch- 
nigg by Il Duce in which he conveyed 
“best wishes for the continuance and 
success of your work.” 

While the Prince was ousted from 
the Vice Chancellor post he will still 
remain in the cabinet as the leader of 
Austrian sport and several of his fol- 
lowers will also hold portfolios. But 
the Fascist trend instituted by von 
Starhemberg will not be continued, 
government sources stated, since it is 
felt the cooperation of the workers in 
the government is vitally necessary to 
the continued stability of the regime. 
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~ CURRENT 
EVENTS 


WASHINGTON 


President Roosevelt signs joint Con- 
gressional resolution authorizing par- 
ticipation of United States in forth- 
coming Pan-American Peace confer- 
ence. President also signs War De- 
partment appropriation bill providing 
an unprecedented peacetime total of 


$572,500,000 for military and non-mili- 











tary activities. 

While the President goes for a 
cruise on the Potomac with Relief Ad- 
ministrator Hopkins 
and Resettlement Ad- 
ministrator Tugwell, 
Mrs. Roosevelt enter- 
tains 60 delinquent 
girls of the National 
Training School for 
Girls with a White 
House party. 

New traffic regula- 
tions provide for re- 
voking permits of 
non-resident drivers 
who are unable or 
unwilling to abide by 
local traffic rules. 

According to Capt. Ross T. Mc- 
Intyre, White House physician, the 
President is in better health and 
physically stronger than he was when 
he entered office three years ago. 

Indians in full regalia dance for 
President and Mrs. Roosevelt on the 
White House lawn. 

Caravan of 50 Townsendites arrive 
in the city by truck and car from the 
West Coast to place before Congress 
what the followers of the $200-a-month 
old-age pension scheme claim repre- 
sents 10,581,000 signatures. 


COURTS 


In six to three decision United 
States Supreme Court holds the Guffey 
soft coal act unconstitutional because 
Congress exceeded its power under 
the Constitution in attempting to 
regulate interstate commerce. Supreme 
Court also rules against the govern- 
ment’s efforts to bar Arthur W. Cutten 
from the grain markets. 

In a surprise decision District of 
Columbia Court of Appeals declares 
the $4,880,000,000 relief act of 1935 
unconstitutional on the grounds that 
it attempted an improper delegation 
of powers to the President, an evasion 
of states’ rights and a lack of definite 
authorizations. 

Former Federal Judge Halsted J. 
Ritter, impeached and ousted from of- 
fice by the United States Senate, re- 
fuses to vacate his chambers in the 
Federal Building at Miami, claiming 
“I have been impeached unconstitu- 
tionally, and intend to assert my rights 
in some proceedings.” The Justice 
department was asked to take a hand. 

Chief Justice Alfred A. Wheat rules 
that confidential correspondence be- 


es 


Tugwell 








tween President Roosevelt and Secre- 
tary Ickes could not be introduced as 
evidence in the District of Columbia 
Supreme Court. 

United States Court of Appeals at 
Washington upholds recent conviction 
of Rep. John H. Hoeppel, of California, 
and his son, Charles, of conspiracy to 
solicit $1,000 in payment of a West 
Point appointment. 


SPORTS 


Bold Venture, three-year-old colt 
owned by Morton L. Schwartz, noses 
out William Woodward's Granville, to 
win the 46th running of the classic 
Preakness at Pimlico. Bold Venture 
will race both Brevity and Granville 
in the $50,000 Belmont Stakes at Bel- 
mont Park June 6. 

Jimmy Braddock, heavyweight 
champion, upsets ring custom by visit- 
ing the training quarters of Joe Louis 
at Lakewood, N. J., on the occasion of 
the latter’s 22nd birthday. 


CRIME 

Dr. William A. White, psychiatrist, 
declares that emotions in man since 
the beginning of time in many cases 
hold the key to the solution of crime. 

Agent Hugh McQuillan, of the in- 
telligence unit of the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue, releases a_ report 
which indicates that all but $49.56 of 
the Lindbergh ransom money has been 
accounted for in Bruno Hauptmann’s 
financial records, thus showing pretty 
conclusively that he acted alone. 

Government’s relentless war on 
crime and gangs and killers has wiped 
out the list of so-called public enemies. 
For the first time since Al Capone was 
“dethroned” as Public Enemy No. 1 
there is no Public Enemy No. 1. J. 
Edgar Hoover, chief 
of the G-men, sug- 
gests that the coun- 
try’s outstanding 
criminals should be 
called “public rats” 
instead of public 
enemies. The 
G-men will now 
give racketeers, 
bank robbers, fugi- 
tive felons and 
other criminals 
their undivided at- 
tention. 

In bloody prison 
break at the Okla- 
homa State Penitentiary 24 men make 
a dash for freedom. Only eight suc- 
ceeded in making a get-away, and 
most of the escaped desperados were 
recaptured. 

The “crime age” is increasing. Dur- 
ing the past four years it has been 19. 
But according to the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation persons 22 years of age 
led in committing crimes during the 
first quarter of 1936. 


EDUCATION 
New York state is planning new leg- 
islation with a view to giving the hard- 
of-hearing and deaf children a chance 
to get the education promised to all 
the children of the state. 
Trustees of Wellesley college, at 





Hoover 
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Wellesley, Mass., elect Mildred Hel, 
McAfee, 36, president of that insti) 
tion. She will succeed Dr. Ellen Fj 
Pendleton, 71, who 
retiring. Miss McAfi 





has been dean 
women at Ober! 
college. 


Forecasting bet! 
opportunities {| 
137,000 young n 
and women gradi 
ing from college 
June, John W. Stu . 
baker, United Sta - 
Commissioner ‘ 
Education, predi 
that eventually e 
cation of one kind 
another will be provided for stud 
up to the age of 22. 

John G. Hardin, 81-year-old Dal 
Tex., philanthropist, has given ay 
a fortune of $5,000,000 to educati 
most of which went to Texas scho: 


FARMING 


Possibility of transfer of Soil 
servation program to Interior | 
partment has caused farmers, fa 
organizations and farm officials so 
concern, all brought about by Sen: 
passage of a bill proposing changi 
the name of the Interior Departm« 
to the Department of Conservati 
Several organized farm groups urs: 
the House to defeat the Senate bill, i 
dorsing AAA control of conservati 

Soil-building practices and rates 
payment which farmers in 13 Wes! 
ern states may receive for them 
1936 Agricultural Conservation p: 
gram are announced by the direct: 
of the Western Division of AAA. Con 
plete details of such practices hay: 
been made available to farmers in ex: 
state by State Directors of Extensio 

Permanent abandonment of 1,000,01)' 
American farms or 250,000,000 acres | 
farm land is advocated by Dr. Alonz 
Taylor, director of Food Researc! 
Institute of Stanford university, as 
means of putting agriculture on 
paying basis. 

Reports of regional AAA direct: 
show a large increase in the numl 
of farmers ready to participate in t! 
soil conservation crop-control pr: 
gram over the number signing old AA\ 
contracts. It is estimated four to fiv: 
million farmers will participate in 
the new program compared wit! 
3,000,000 to 3,500,000 under the old 
plan. The AAA’s big job right now is 
educating the farmers on what to d 
to get soil conservation money. 


AVIATION 

A “joker” in the appropriation bi! 
of the Commerce Department, it | 
feared, may force virtual abando! 
ment July 1 of federal aviation r 
search and development which hay 
produced the greatest safety factor 
of the nation’s vast air transport net 
work. Slashing of funds for exper! 
mentation to develop and improve aid 
to air navigation to $50,000, John ‘5 
Collins, chief of the administratio : 
section of the Bureau of Air Con 
merce, thinks may cause eliminatio 
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of two divisions engaged in research 
and development work. At present, 
he says, this work is costing $250,- 
000 a year and an additional $150,000 
had been sought. 

Howard Hughes, sportsman aviator, 
flies from Chicago to Los Angeles in 
eight hours, 10 minutes and 10 sec- 
onds to win a $50 bet. 

BANKING 

National Association of Mutual Sav- 
ings Banks closes its 16th annual con- 
ference at Atlantic City. Resolutions 
adopted by the conference included 
one protesting against “corporate re- 
funding operations which fail to give 
holders of called bonds a reasonable 
opportunity to restore their invest- 
ment by the purchase of the refund- 
ing bonds at the price at which they 
are offered to the public.” 

In its annual report Federal Reserve 
Board lists the steady increase of bank 
reserves in the United States and the 
consequent easing of money condi- 
tions as the outstanding financial de- 
velopment during 1935. 

Board of governors of the Invest- 
ment Bankers Association of America 
condemns proposed federal revenue 
act of 1936 as “unsound in principle,” 
and urges a balanced budget and re- 
duced government costs. 


FORESTRY ARMY 


Rep. Bacon, Republican, of New 
York, charges the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps ranks are “loaded” with 
political appointees. 

A few minutes around any CCC 
camp in the evening will convince any 
outsider that the CCC boys have origi- 
nated their own language. 

Competitive civil service tests are 
taken by 49,000 CCC men in all parts 
of the country in an effort to obtain 
one of the 5,000 appointments in the 
forestry service as soil conservation 
workers. 


PEOPLE 


John W. Haussermann, the “gold 
king” of the Philippines, declares “the 
Philippines is the richest country in 
the world, acre for acre, and it has the 
largest chrome deposit under the 
American flag and has already out- 
ranked Alaska in gold production last 
year.” 

Grover Whalen is elected president 
of the directors of 
the New York 
World’s Fair, 1939, 
Inc., and placed in 
direct charge of 
the organization 
and activities of 
the fair. 

Secretary of 
Agriculture Wal- 
lace declares the 
“economic dilem- rN 
ma can be met in 
an American way W halen 
and under the 
Constitution, providing the truth is 
told to the people.” 

At services commemorating landing 
of first permanent English settlers at 


Jamestown, Va., 329 years ago, Gov. 





George Peery declares the bold set- 
tlers of 1607 at Jamestown Island 
“placed the real cornerstone for that 
Democratic freedom which men today 
enjoy under the protection of the 
Stars and Stripes.” 

Helen Wills Moody, tennis queen, 
who is also an artist of note, declares 
her ambition is “to make my work 
with the brush as good as my work 
with the racquet.” 

Senator J. Hamilton Lewis, Demo- 
crat of Illinois, declares a new day of 
imperialistic conquest has dawned in 
which large nations of Europe and 
Asia will devour small countries. 

Atlantic Novel Prize of $10,000 is 
awarded to Mrs. Winifred Mayne Van 

Etten, 34-year-old 


English teacher of 
Mount Vernon, Ia., 


for her first novel, 
“IT Am the Fox.” 

Assistant Secretary 
of War Harry H. 
Woodring calls for a 
silencing of what he 
termed subversive in- 
fluences opposingade- 
quate military and 
naval preparedness. 

Margaret Sanger, 
noted birth control 
advocate, declares 
the birth control bill now before Con- 
gress would become law before ad- 
journment if mothers who ask for 
control advice were members of the 
Judiciary Committee where the meas- 
ure is pending. 


RAILROADS 


Association of American Railroads 
announces continued gains in freight 
traffic. 

Fourteen shipping firms file briefs 
with Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion opposing any extension of emer- 
gency freight rate surcharges sched- 
uled to expire July 1. Because these 
surcharges are estimated to provide 
$104,500,000 of additional revenue an- 
nually Class 1 railroads have asked 
that they be continued indefinitely. 

Representatives of all railroads in 
United States recently appeared be- 
fore the Senate Interstate Commerce 
Committee and urged passage of the 
Pettengill bill repealing the long-and- 
short-haul clause in the Interstate 
Commerce Law. This bill has already 
passed the House. 


LABOR 


In its monthly survey of business 
American Federation of Labor declares 
that workers are failing to share 
equitably in business gains and buy- 
ing power is lagging in the recovery 
trend, and makes new appeal to the 
government and business to cooperate 
with labor groups in an attempt to 
put the jobless back to work. 

National Labor Relations Board 
orders Wheeling Steel Corporation to 
cease financial support of company 
unions at its Portsmouth, Ohio, plant 
although the unions were in form in- 
dependent. 

Amalgamated Association of Iron, 
Steel & Tin Workers launches indus- 





W oodring 


trial unionization campaign in the 
steel industry with the approval of 
John L. Lewis, chairman of the Com- 
mittee for Industrial Organization. 

Alexander Hamilton Institute claims 
the number of unemployed persons in 
the United States in March was re- 
duced to 12,714,000 from 13,087,000 in 
February. 


GENERAL 


German-American Mixed Claims 
Commission considers official Austrian 
documents which the United States 
contends definitely establish Ger- 
many’s war-time sabotage guilt in the 
Black Tom and Kingsland cases. 

Wisconsin State Public Service 
Commission bars all heavy trucks 
from that state’s crowded highways on 
week ends and holidays between May 
30 and September 30 to assure greater 
safety for auto tourists. 

All international stamp show rec- 
ords in attendance and activities are 
broken by philatelists at Third Inter- 
national Philatelic Exhibition in 
Grand Central Palace, New York. 

GOVERNMENT 

Treasury figures show that obliga- 
tions of United States government in 
hands of public and which will mature 
within the next 12 months total over 
$4,906,764,200. 

State Department officially restates 
this government’s opposition to con- 
tinued Japanese expansion in China. 

United States signs reciprocal trade 
agreement with Finland. 

Secretary of Treasury Morgenthau 
announces a silver purchase agree- 
ment between the United States and 
China in which Uncle Sam agrees to 
buy “substantial amounts” of the 
white metal from the Chinese. 

Treasury contracts for the year’s 
supply of currency paper at 37 cents 
a pound and expects that during the 
fiscal year beginning July 1 it will use 
about 825 tons of the distinctive paper 
used for printing money. 

Despite reports of French and Brit- 
ish talk of “war debts adjustment” 
government officials plan to dun the 
various European nations, who owe 
us a total of $13,670,087,390, for their 
June 15 installments. 


DEATHS 


Former Gov. Len Small, 73, in a 
hospital at Kankakee, Ill. 

Rep. William D. Thomas, 56, Re- 
publican of New York, at the home of 
his sister in Washington. 

Brig. Gen. Tracy C. Dickson, 68, re- 
tired Army gun expert, at Philadelphia. 

eiienelliianeanititenasienes 
GOOD NEWS FROM WASHINGTON 





For many years the Pathfinder has been 
helping its readers secure their favorite 
magazines at the lowest possible cost. 
Here is a sample of the great value ot 
Pathfinder offers! Think of it—a one- 
year subscription to McCall’s Magazine, 
Pictorial Review, Household Magazine, 
Country Home, Good Stories and the 
Pathfinder—all six a full year when 
sent to one address for just $2.00, actu- 
ally saving you $2.00. Simply send $2 to 
PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C., and 
ask for Club No. 233.—Adv. 
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CONGRESS 


Beginning what was hoped to be a 
final drive for an early June adjourn- 
ment Senate Majority Leader Robin- 
son listed four measures which he said 
must be disposed of before the end 
of the session, and requested Repub- 
lican cooperation to that end. These 
were the new tax legislation; the de- 
ficiency bill, carrying the relief ap- 
propriation; commodity exchange reg- 
ulation; and flood control. Likely to 
be delayed until next session are the 
Robinson-Patman so-called chain-store 
bill, Wagner-Costigan anti-lynching 
bill and the Wagner housing bill pro- 
viding a four-year housing program at 
a cost of $876,000,000. Legislation to 
replace the voided Guffey coal act 
is hinted. 

Adjournment now depends almost 
entirely on the Senate since the House 
has completed action on these and all 
regular routine measures as well as 
many minor bills. The House has 
even found time once or twice re- 
cently to recess for a day at a time. 
Controversy over the President’s re- 
lief demands as well as those of Sec- 
retary Ickes for additional PWA funds 
and Under Secretary Tugwell for RA 
money has delayed the deficiency 
measure in committee. In the Senate 
Finance Committee the new tax meas- 
ure has been undergoing a complete 
revision. Some want to discard alto- 
gether the proposed new levies on 
business and substitute higher rates 
and lower exemptions on personal in- 
comes. 

While waiting committee action on 
these the Senate passed the measure 
amending the bankruptcy bill of 1934 
so as to correct “inequalities” reveal- 
ed as existing under actual operation 
of the law; voted to change the title 
of the Department of the Interior to 
Department of Conservation, after 
striking out the amendment permit- 
ting the President to transfer other 
bureaus to it at will; received the Rob- 
inson resolution authorizing resump- 
tion of work on the Passamaquoddy 
Dam and Florida-Gulf canal when and 
if a board appointed by the President 
so recommended; heard Senator Cope- 
land, Commerce Committee chairman, 
announce plans for an American mer- 
chant marine inquiry with a view to 
recommending regulatory legislation 
for the purpose of assuring safety at 
sea; and after two hours of debate 
ratified the 1936 naval treaty. 

Meanwhile, after seven hours of the 
most controversial and bitter debate 
of the session the House by a vote of 
235 to 142 defeated the Frazier-Lemke 
bill for refinancing farm mortgages 
with $3,000,000,000 in printing-press 
money on easy terms. Broken down 
the final vote found 173 Democrats and 
62 Republicans against the measure 
while 105 Democrats, 27 Republicans, 
seven Progressives and three Farmer- 
Laborites voted for it. Apparently 
offsetting the approval of the Union 
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—Washington Post 
It Must be That Tax Plan He Sees 


of Social Justice was the bitter oppo- 
sition of the American Federation of 
Labor made manifest through a letter 
which Speaker Joseph Byrns read on 
the floor. Inflationists declared they 
would take their battle to the country 
as a 1936 campaign issue. 

By a vote of 187 to 61 the House re- 
stored to the Treasury appropriation 
bill the allotment of $26,500,000 (sub- 
sidy payments) for ocean mail which 
the Senate had trimmed to $4,500,000 
(poundage rates). Meanwhile, the 
Senate-House conferees reached an 
agreement which assured final enact- 
ment of the Norris bill providing $410,- 
000,000 for rural electrification over a 
10-year period. A compromise was 
effected permitting the REA to make 
loans to private power companies but 
requiring preference to be given to 
municipaiities and non-profit groups. 

cing 


TICONDEROGA MADE SHRINE 


There is scarcely an American 
schoolboy who cannot recall the stir- 
ring and somewhat awe-inspiring 
words used by Ethan Allen when he 
and his Green Mountain boys took 
possession of Fort Ticonderoga. In 
the early morning on May 10, 1775, 
Allen and 82 men crossed Lake Cham- 
plain, rushed through the gates and 
seized the fort. When Capt. Delaplace 
appeared and asked their authority for 
the attack, Allen dramatically replied: 
“In the name of the Great Jehovah 
and the Continental Congress.” Thus, 
the fort was taken without a shot 
being fired—a fort costing eight mil- 
lion pounds and containing 120 can- 
non and a large quantity of small 
arms—and constituted the first act of 
aggression of the Revolution, the 
skirmishes at Lexington and Concord 
being more along the line of defensive 
action. 

Fort Ticonderoga stands on a point 
of land at the lower end of Lake 
Champlain about 100 miles from Al- 
bany and 70 miles below Plattsburg. 
Long before the coming of the white 
man it was a common battle-ground 
for the Indian tribes of the region. 
It was there that Champlain fought 
the Iroquois and instilled in them 
hatred for the French. Thereafter 
they always fought on the side of the 
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English. The French built a fortif)- 
cation there to command the passag, 
of the lake and called it Carillon. 
meaning “chime of bells,” in allusi 
to the sound of the nearby waterfa|! 
which the Indians called Ticonderos 
(sounding water). Later it was ¢a! 
ed Fort Ticonderoga. It was great! 
enlarged and strengthened by the Bri 
ish who took possession of it in 17: 

When the town of Ticonderoga 
1875 celebrated the 100th anniversa 
of the American capture of the fort 
Fort Ticonderoga bid fair to beco: 
little more than a memory. Moulde: 
ing walls were slowly crumbli 
away from the effects of the elemen|! 
and the hands of man who found tly 
old fort a convenient stone quarr 
Many a doorstep and grave marker o|{ 
the region were stones which ha 
been carted away from the fort. T) 
year, however, Ticonderoga celebr 
ed the 161st anniversary of the fort 
capture and the thousands of sight- 
seers found the fort once again th: 
majestic stronghold it was during 
Revolutionary times. Now that it is 
fully restored the fort is expected | 
endure for centuries—an impressiv: 
monument to early American struggles 
for freedom. 

For more than a score of years th: 
work of restoration has been pa- 
tiently carried out under direction of 
Mr. and Mrs. Stephen H. G. Pell of 
New York City. Gaps in the walls 
were filled in, roofs repaired and weak 
timbers replaced. The country was 
scoured for costumes, records and 
other relics of Revolutionary times s« 
that the structure would be an oul- 
standing museum of the period. A 
collection of guns, swords and can- 
nons is one of the finest in the coun- 
try. There may be seen Ethan Allen’s 
pistols, his powder horn and his re- 
port to the Governor of Connecticut 
of his capture of the fort; the pistols 
of Capt. Delaplace; Israel Putnam's 
famous silver-mounted sword and his 
powder horn; gold, silver and bras: 
buttons dropped by the French, Eng 
lish and American soldiers who gar- 
risoned the fortification at various 
times; the original order for the erec- 
tion of the fort written by the gov- 
ernor general of France, and man) 
other interesting articles. 

Many American patriots have con- 
tributed to the museum. Here we se¢ 
a message from General Washington 
to one of his officers; there the sword 
carried by the Marquis de Lafayette 
Among the most interesting exhibits 
are a dozen little rifle bullets, bearing 
the marks of teeth. They were picked 
up on the grounds about the fort. 
When a man was being punished with 
the lash or was having a major opera 
tion performed he was given a bullet 
to chew on so as to help forget the 
pain. These small, silent reminders 
tell their own story of a hard era. 

—————_-- ____. 





Newark, New Jersey’s metropolis 
recently celebrated its centennial 2s 
a city. Although founded in 1666 
Newark did not adopt a city charter 
until 1836. 





Ed 
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PERSONALITIES 











Richard Leche, new governor of 
Louisiana, can’t speak French, is a 
crack shot with most anything from a 
rifle to a pistol, is crazy about the 
desert country, particularly in New 
Mexico, and has been in politics since 
way, way back. Of Creole blood—a 
mixture of French, Spanish and Ger- 
man—he was born and went to school 
in New Orleans, later going on to 
Tulane. In his second year there the 
war came along and he was sent to 
the University of Michigan and Har- 
vard to train soldiers. He was a 
traveling salesman for a time after 
ihe war ended, then settled down to 
study law. By the time he was ad- 
mitted to the bar he had caught the 
eye of the late Senator Huey Long 
who put him in as secretary to Gov- 
ernor O. K. Allen. Governor Leche 
held that for two years when he was 
lifted by the Kingfish to a judgeship 
in the Court of Appeals. The new 
chief executive of Louisiana is a large 
man, tipping the scales at 250 pounds 
and standing well over six feet. He 
is married to a Creole girl, has one 
young son, is 38, has a deep voice, 
black hair parted in the middle and 
looks like a college football player 
a few years out of school. 

Charles T. Russell, of Kansas, a 
Deputy Commissioner of the Income 
Tax Unit of the Internal Revenue Bu- 
reau, has a job that would make the 
average person very unpopular. But 
that is not the case with this 44-year- 
old Nemesis of 
all tax dodgers. 
As supervisor of 
the Washington 
office of the In- 
come Tax Unit 
and 38 field di- 
visions, he is the 
final authority to 
say how much 
income tax you 
and you and you 
must pay Uncle 
Sam. That is, 
the Washington 
office and. field 
divisions under 
his supervision 
determine the income tax liability of 
all corporations and individuals sub- 
ject to that tax. That is a big order 
of responsibility on any one’s should- 
ers, but to this busy Tax Determiner, 
Shall we say, it is only a part of the 
day’s work, and his good humor and 
ready wit have made him many 
friends, even of those whose income 
lax returns are not always up to 
‘ussell par. 

For her fairness of face Miss Arlene 
McLaughlin was given the title of 
“American Beauty” at Haskell Insti- 
tute at Lawrence, Kans. This Sioux 
Indian maiden of 17 from Wakpala, 
S. Dak., is an all-round athlete in the 
school, the largest Indian school in 
America, and is a junior in the Home 
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Economics Department of the insti- 
iution. 

For sheer pluck, nerve and courage 
George Creely, middle-aged utility 
worker of Somerville, N. J., deserves 
a medal. He already has the grati- 
tude of his townspeople for literally 
pushing out with his raincoat a blue 
flame which was playing atop a 60-ft. 
tank filled with 110,000 gallons of 
gasoline, but he ought to have more. 
In the pouring rain he climbed the 
ladder to the top of the tank which 
had been set afire by lightning and re- 
fused to let anyone help, although his 
life was endangered both by the pos- 
sible explosion of that tank and of 
another containing illuminating gas 
just 200 feet away. He is a mild- 
mannered man who belittled his feat, 
is about medium height, thin-faced 
and dark-haired. 

As her reward for looking more like 
Shirley Temple than any of the other 
2,999 little girls in Paris, Ginette 
Marboeuf-Hoyet has had a trip across 
the Atlantic and another one to Holly- 
wood to meet the popular young 
cinema star. The French version of 
our Shirley is six, has curly blonde 
hair, blue eyes, dimples and is more 
or less of a coquette. In fact she al- 
legedly became engaged on the boat— 
to an eligible gentleman of slightly 
more than six years. Ginette has a 
nice voice they say and can dance as 
well, and doubtless will go into 
pictures. 

What some of this year’s Pulitzer 
Prize winners have done in their life- 
time before being crowned with the 
laurel wreath is interesting. For in- 
stance, Robert E. Sherwood, whose 
play, Idiot’s Delight, now running in 
New York, brought him the drama 
award, went to Harvard, but left to 
join the Canadian forces during the 
World war. A little over 40 and born 
in New Rochelle, N. Y., he was for 
a number of years a magazine editor. 
Several of his well-known plays are 
The Road to Rome, Reunion in Vienna, 
The Queen’s Husband and The Petri- 
fied Forest, the first named being his 
initial success. 

H. L. Davis, an Oregonian, started 
out in life as a printer’s devil at the 
age of nine, herded sheep a year later, 
and punched cattle shortly after that. 
The author of a first novel which won 
for him the Harper $7,500 prize as 
well as the Pulitzer award served in 
the World war and in 1932 was a Gug- 
genheim fellow in Mexico where he 
lived for three years. While a sol- 
dier he began writing poetry, but 
Honey in the Horn was the first ven- 
ture of the 38-year-old writer in an- 
other literary field. 

The history winner, Prof. Andrew C. 
McLaughlin, is from Illinois (Beards- 
town), went to the University of 
Michigan (’82) and began teaching 
there after he had obtained an addi- 
tional degree—in law. He transferred 
to the History Department in ’87 and 
was Professor of American History 
when he left in 1906 to go to the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. He held the same 
post there until 1929 when he became 
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Professor Emeritus. Professor Mc- 
Laughlin has written many volumes 
on American constitutional history as 
well as several on education and civil 
government. He is 75. 





KNOW ANY BIGGER? 





For some reason or other—it’s not 
quite clear—Carl Dean Hill sent an 
apology for his story. He sent it be- 
cause he has always had a spotless 
record for telling the truth. Why he 
should think his record is about to be 
broken now is beyond imagination. 
Certainly there is nothing in this ac- 
count of the old family cow that 
could disturb Carl’s reputation as a 
latter-day George Washington. 

I’m convinced my father owns the 
meanest cow on earth, he says. She 
can regularly be counted on to break 
out of the pasture, knee-deep in 
clover, and make a_ bee line for 
mother’s clothes line. She has been 
known to eat three and four sheets at 
a time, a dozen wool stockings, four 
rag rugs, and then go to the garden 
and consume 200 heads of cabbage. 
The funny thing about this cow, 
though, is the way her digestive tract 
works. Through some secret process 
the things she eats are given off into 
very different, though related, objects. 
For instance, my mother is no longer 
surprised when she has finished milk- 
ing the cow to find instead of the cus- 
tomary fluid enough thread to fill 50 
spools, 30 balls of rags ready for the 
loom, 100 balls of carded wool and 
enough sauerkraut to fill a 50-gallon 
barrel. 

One evening the cow came in from 
the back pasture and seemed to be 
loaded heavy with milk. As father 
began milking, he noticed the pail was 
filling with a golden-colored fluid on 
top of which a thick foam was form- 
ing. He discovered it was nothing 
more or less than pure beer. That 
first time he drew off 48 bottles of 
beer and for six consecutive weeks he 
received the same amount. We had 
a number of our neighbors come over 
to help us drink it and that’s how we 
found out what turned the old cow 
into a brewery. It seems one of the 
neighbors—he told my father this in 
confidence—was afraid of being raid- 
ed and hid his jar of beer mash in a 
briar patch near the pasture where 
the cow found it and drank it. 

On another occasion the cow broke 
loose in the barn and ate two sacks of 
lime. That time father milked enough 
whitewash to paint the house, barn, 
outbuildings and all the fence posts 
around the farm. Lots of people have 
offered father all kinds of money for 
the cow, but poor as he is he won't 
sell her. I really think it’s because 
he’s so curious. And after all you 
can’t blame him. With a cow that 
produces beer, sauerkraut, white- 
wash and assorted dry goods there’s 
no telling what may come next, 

— 

It isn’t what we know, but what we 

don’t know that makes us uneasy. 
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EDITORIAL 


Only 22 weeks till election! 
q 


The harbingers of summer have been 
a little late this year with their har- 
binging, haven’t they? 


¢ 


A Southern man who got up—purely 
as a joke—a “plan” for perpetual mo- 
tion in money is having unexpected 
troubles on account of so many people 
flocking to join up. 


q 
EASY MONEY FOR ALL??? 


HE “plans” for providing an abun- 
dance of the “long green” for 
everybody are so numerous and so 
simple that it is astonishing nobody 
seems to have put any of them into 
actual effect. In spite of the fact that 
money still seems to be the most cov- 
eted article, and in spite of the fact 
that talk everywhere centers around 
money, as it used to around liquor, 
why is it that no political platform 
and no statesman, no matter how “lib- 
eral,” has come forth with a plain 
and direct offer to shell the cash out 
in the quantities that we would all 
like to see? The Pathfinder, wishing 
to do its part in catering to this un- 
questionable and unquenchable popu- 
lar thirst for “liquid assets,” wishes 
now to give the air to Chester A. She- 
walter, of Belle Plaine, Kans. Mr. 
Shewalter writes us that he is a “can- 
didate for President of the United 
States” this year—and if he doesn’t 
know, who does? Everyone has the 
right to “run for President”—though, 
judging by the slow pace of most of 
the candidates in the field this year, 
it would be more appropriate to cail 
it “walking.” If Mr. Shewalter is 
elected President, we hope he will not 
forget us but will make us Secretary 
of the Treasury, Secretary of Agricul- 
ture—“or something equally good,” as 
the politicians say. He calls himself 
“the 20th century Abolitionist” and he 
tells us that, astrologically—if not 
logically—he is destined to win, be- 
cause he was “born four metonic cy- 
cles after Lincoln, the great Abolition- 
ist of the 19th century,” who ran for 
the same office in 1860 and won. 
Candidate Shewalter doesn’t say he’s 
going to abolish slavery. What he 
wants to abolish is taxes. Almost 
every public man has a “bug” of some 
sort, and in Mr. Shewalter’s case it’s 
taxes. He wants taxes done away 
with at one stroke—and he wants to 
enlist the Pathfinder’s help in this 
noble crusade. He assures us that 
when the tax evil is abolished, all oth- 
er problems will be solved—including 
“the distribution problem, the money 
problem, the business problem, the 
budget problem, the prosperity prob- 
lem, the crime problem, the peace 
problem and the plenty problem.” He 
says that if he should be awarded the 
Nobel prize for untangling these tan- 
gled skeins, he will “split with the 











Pathfinder on a 50-50 basis”—which 
we think is very fair indeed. Having 
whetted your appetite, we know your 
mouth is watering to hear the “plan.” 
So here it is, in all its crystal clearness. 

“On January 1 each citizen of the 
United States is to be handed $100 in 
legal tender.” (We approve this part 
of the plan. But why make it just 
one month? And why be so chinchy 
as to hand us only $100, when it would 
cost no more to print $1,000, or $10,000, 
or any other amount?) A _ person 
would be allowed only one week to 
spend his legal tender—‘“and this 
guarantees plenty of money in circu- 
lation at all times,” says Mr. Shewal- 
ter. When you pass the money, you 
are to place a revenue stamp on it, at 
the rate of three cents for each dollar. 
When the next fellow passes it, he 
does the same. The more nimble that 
dollar is, the more work it will do. 
In short, every time that money is 
passed another stamp will be stuck 
to it—until eventually it ought to be- 
come a big stamp collection in itself. 

Mr. Shewalter must have figured on 
this subject until his pencil was used 
up. Anyway, assuming the very mini- 
mum of only 52 “turnovers” a year 
for that money, at three cents per turn- 
over, Uncle Sam would be getting 
$1.56. And this, as Mr. Shewalter ex- 
plains, “would pay back to the gov- 
ernment the principal of the money in 
full, together with profits of 56 cents 
on each dollar”’—which would seem 
to be a pretty good rake-off for Uncle 
Sam, considering that it would be just 
a paper dollar, which would cost al- 
most nothing. The profit might be 
increased if just ordinary printing pa- 
per was used, costing say only five 
cents a pound, instead of the fancy 
tough paper made of three-fourths lin- 
en and one-fourth cotton, a contract 
for which has just been let by the 
Treasury to the lowest bidder at 37 
cents a pound. 

Mr. Shewalter says that people buy- 
ing government bonds would be al- 
lowed to exchange their bonds for 
“circulating medium” and then spend 
it. By this simple method, he tells us, 
the national debt could be done away 
with, and there would be no interest to 
pay. He goes even further and ex- 
plains how the divorce evil, which is 
eating its way into our vitals or some- 
thing, could also be got rid of at the 
same time. He declares that a large 
share of the divorces “are caused by a 
loss of homes on account of taxation 
which the parties are unable to meet” 
and that many a happy home would 
be saved “from foreclosure through 
deadly taxation.” “Liberty, peace and 
plenty,” he assures us, will go hand 
in hand when his “All American Na- 
tionalist Political Party” platform is 
given the O. K. of the voters at the 
polls next November. 

All the plan needs is the approval 
of the people, he says. And we agree 
with him. All any plan needs is the 
mandate of the voters, to put it in 
operation. That’s all. It doesn’t 
sound like much for a planner to ask, 
does it? However, on examining the 
plan more closely, it seems to us that 
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it has one fatal defect. Mr. Shewalt: 
says that under his beneficent rei: 
there would be “no exemptions, | 
favoritism, no class legislation” a; 


that “everybody would be treat: 
alike.” 
That condemns it. It’s no good. 
q 


‘“BORAHING’’ FROM WITHIN 

T WAS not so long ago that | 

Pathfinder stated that if Senat 
Borah knew as much about how |!) 
people feel as the Pathfinder kno\ 
he could be spared the trouble a 
expense of going into those “prin 
ries.” The actual results of the p: 
maries have borne out what the Pai 
finder then said. We spoke—not fr 
“handouts” or hearsay or theory 
somebody’s claims or personal prefe: 
ences or selfish ambitions or pet! 
jealousies—but from inside knowleds 
of the way the bulk of the Americ 
people react. 

It has always been a mystery 
us how men who are in the politic 
arena will waste so much of th: 
strength on shadow-boxing and fein! 
ing—when a few real punches migh! 
put them in the champion class. Se: 
ator Borah is a good example of thi 
type. For a great many years he ha: 
almost been the idol of the populac: 
People have always been expecting 
him to do something big—waiting for 
him to do something big—hoping he 
would do something big. But it never 
came. 

Citizens of all shades of politica! 
belief have expressed their admira- 
tion for Senator Borah. Even abroad 
they have showered honors upon him 
Admirers have paid him high eulogies 
as an orator, a patriot, a friend of th: 
people and a free-lance fighter. 

But, after all, he never DID any- 
thing. And he never SAID anything 
Many of his pet ideas never hatched 
out, Many of his biggest bombs wer: 
duds. Soon after the World war Sen- 
ator Borah asserted that Russia would 
be “recognized” by the United States 
within six months. But it wasn’t. 

So when Senator Borah announced 
that he was going into Ohio and other 
Eastern states “to SPEAK”—we knev 
that the jig was up for him. We have 
no grudge against Senator Borah. Far 
from it. But we have to deal with 
cold facts. And the fact is that the 
more a man like Senator Borah speaks 
the fewer converts he makes. If he 
had profited by our timely and friend- 
ly advice, he could have been saved 
the wholiy unnecessary humiliation of 
a rebuke delivered to him at the hands 
of the people whom he imagined he 
was serving and was offering to serve 

It is a pity that a popular hero like 
Senator Borah could not have re 
mained up on his pedestal—for this 
country needs public men of all types. 
His example is discouraging to thos: 
who are anxious to secure political 
advancement. 

Ori oe 

Phillips Brooks said “it is almost as 
presumptuous to think that you can 
do nothing as to think you can do 
everything.” 
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MARKETING 


The policy of curtailing output has 
now struck the shoe business. Pro- 
duction of shoes for April of this year 
was below that of last year. The shoe 
trade is engaged in an effort to boost 
the prices of shoes. The effect was as 
might be expected, for the sales were 
dropped. In most lines of industry, 
however—including “heavy goods” as 
well as “consumer goods,” the produc- 
tion is being stepped up. Although 
the increased sales do not appear to 
be here just yet, they are said to be 
just around the corner. Of course, we 
are still up against the cold fact that 
the improvement is “spotty.” Favor- 
ed lines are enjoying almost unprece- 
dented booms. Power output—which 
is one of the seven keys to business 
—has just scored an all-time high. 
Millions of new iceless refrigerators 
are being installed, and the coming of 
the hot season has stepped up the 
use of “juice.” All branches of the 
electric industry are sitting pretty. 

If we could all become electricians, 
everybody could live in clover. Maybe 
that day will come but we 
would not advise anyone to give up 
another job in the hope of connecting 
with some of those big profits. If you 
are managing to eke out a living, 
stay right where you are, and be 
thankful. The Pathfinder editor this 
morning overheard an old lady say- 
ing: “I’m 72 years old and I’ve had my 
full share of trouble. But the Lord 
has been good to me. I work all the 
time, and I am thankful that I can do 
it. Our family can live on very little, 
and we are grateful for what we have. 
We don’t waste anything on drink. 1 
don’t envy anybody their wealth and 
[ wouldn’t loaf or drink away my life 
even if I had a million.” 

The New York Times weekly index 
shows business activity has moved up 
until it has gone above the 100 mark 
which is regarded as “normal.” This 
is the first time the index has risen 
that high since May of 1930. Lumber, 
cement and other construction materi- 
al demands have gone up faster than 
what is called the “seasonal average.” 
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Sales of building materials always 
increase as the warm season comes 


on—but this time the gains are more 
than usual, Textile mills are running 
extra time—so much so that the manu- 
facturers are being cautioned not to 
carry the production too far or there 
will be a surplus, and then prices will 
break. Secretary of Commerce Roper 
has issued an appeal to the business 
world not to indulge in any “smear- 
ing” or vituperating—even though this 
iS a Campaign year and some bad ex- 
amples in the way of strong language 
and abusive terms have been set by 
the political leaders. Secretary Roper 
says the business is right here to be 
done, and that optimism will ring the 


cash-register. He goes back to the 
old idea of “individualism” and ap- 


peals for “a reawakened national and 
individual conscience.” 

General commodity prices have been 
tending downward a little until the 
index is now the lowest for 13 months. 
These lower costs for materials ought 
to stimulate more sales. The New 
York Times testifies for the Pathfinder 
doctrine of low retail prices, for it 
says: “While prices to consumers have 
decreased, farm income has INCREAS- 
ED—lower prices being MORE THAN 
OFFSET by increased sales.” This 
is sanity returned. If all the people in 
authority and positions of power and 
influence will only join in this refrain, 
and will keep pointing how fair prices 
bring MORE for everybody—includ- 
ing the producers and the consumers 
—we shall soon be wondering why 
we were content to remain so long in 
the Death Valley of Scarcity. 

Cotton continues fairly steady but 
still shows a drop of three per cent 
from last year. Wheat at this season 
is always in the balance, as efforts are 
made to weigh the probabilities of a 
big crop, or a small crop. Wheat is 
now three per cent more than a year 
ago—but prices are going up and down 
from day to day. Corn has risen four 
per cent the last month but has had 
to take the count for 40 per cent less 
than last yvear—this being the worst 
licking any commodity has suffered. 
Meat animals are passing each other 
and hardly speaking. Miss Spring 
Lamb has put on her finery and is 
high-hatting everybody. No wonder, 
for she’s worth 50 per cent more than 
a year ago, while the would-be aristo- 
cratic hog is fetching only six per cent 
more and Mr. Bully Beef has to take 
a discount of 11 per cent in the year. 
Such uncertain prices in the stock- 
raising industry are enough to make 
the most syrupy Pollyanna weep. It’s 
the big innings for the sheep people— 
but they should not count on this ad- 
vantage as permanent. It is truly 
temporary, for competing meats will 
soon be in the markets. Uncle Sam 
must still be doing his fine work in 
“stabilizing” prices of dairy products 
etc. Butter has gone up nine per cent 
in the last month, and even eggs have 
gone up—although this is contrary to 
the “seasonal trend” at this time of 





year. Eggs are still seven per cent 
off from last year, while butter is 


just level. 

Flour continues to soften in price a 
little—which will help the housewife. 
Sugar has been boosted, and evidently 
the government expects to keep that 
staple up—so we won’t all get too fat. 
Rubber has been decreasing in price— 
and yet the auto tire people are try- 
ing to jack their prices up. Steel, 
copper, lead, zinc and such base ma- 
terials continue steady and show no 
signs of any sudden change. Some- 
body has been giving the silver ques- 
tion a turn, for the white metal has 
gone up four per cent in the last 
month, though it is still 40 off from 
last year. The silver people are some 
of the sorest in the country, owing to 
the failure of the government policy 
to put their product up where they 


il 


think it ought to be in order to “hold 
the vote.’ 


The stock market has been taken 
out into the woodshed and given a 
little “strap oil”’—for the key list 


shows a loss of seven per cent in the 
last month, although this is still 30 per 
cent above last year. Bonds—which 
are always more conservative than 
stocks—have also experienced some- 
thing of a new infusion of health, and 
although they have also shaded ofl 
lately they are 10 above last year- 
which is indeed an honest and healthy 
gain. Of course the gain of 30 per 
cent in the stocks is not healthy— 
though you can’t tell that to the thou- 
sands of people who have made so 
much money in the stock market in 
the last year that they have “retired” 
and gone to Florida or California to 


“live on their money.” Stocks and 
liquors are the two articles which 
have shown the biggest gain under 


the New Deal. 

Postal receipts continue to show a 
fine increase—which is positive proof 
of more business being done. Tratlic 
on the Great Lakes is the best in six 
years—largely owing to the resump- 
tion of the steel industry in northern 
Indiana. It is believed that the pro- 
duction of steel will continue at a high 
figure for some months to come—al 
though there are signs that the auto 
mobile boom is coming to an end. 
Even so, this would be a gain for all 
those who are not coining money out 
of the auto racket. Autos not only 
use up all the visible cash for first 
payments—thus depriving the people 
of necessities—but their upkeep makes 
them a costly baby from start to 
finish. The life of the machine is only 
three years or so, and the purchase 
can be charged up as a tremendous loss 
for the country as a whole. Until the 
auto buying fever subsides, it is not 
likely that safe and sane lines of in- 
dustry will flourish. 

The modern devil known as “in- 
stallment buying” has put an irresist- 
ible weapon into the hands of those 
who are determined to live a high life 
and go speeding around the country 
in most cases spending somebody 
else’s hard-earned money, defying the 
laws and causing a menace to life and 


security. Many of the farmers are 
getting more favorable rates of in- 
terest on their loans than they have 


been doing before. Their “interest 
bill” dropped from $510,000,000 in 


1932 to $350,000,000 in 1935. The farm- 
ers’ total debt load, it is stated, is now 
the smallest since 1917. In 1928 the 
total farm mortgage debt was about 
$9,470,000,000 and it is now cut to 
$7 560,000,000. If now the farmers will 
only be able to resist the siren voice 
of the high-pressure salesmen and re- 
fuse to mortgage the farm in order to 
buy more high-priced land, or join the 
“youth movement” and buy high- 
powered cars, the country will not 
have to go down into another big hole. 
——_____o< > ———————— 

There are few things more amazing 
than a boy’s appetite for pie—except, 
perhaps, his father’s. 











CAPITAL CHAT 


Congress is apparently tired of hav- 
ing it said that the White House is a 
veritable firetrap—a place utterly un- 
safe for the President and his family. 
Anyway the Executive Mansion on 
Pennsylvania avenue is going to be 
made a safer place in which to live. 
The House Appropriations Committee 
has recommended a fund of $78,000 to 
eliminate fire hazards there. This fund 
will be spent for a fire-alarm and fire- 
detection system, fireproofing of the 
mansion’s motion picture booth, re- 
placement of electrical wiring and re- 
painting. All the work is to be done 
on the first and second floors which 
have not had much attention since 
1902. 

The recent selection of Rockwell 
Kent as one of the artists to do the 
murals of the new Post Office Build- 
ing on the Mall 
was of special in- 
terest to Rep. Car- 
oline O’Day, of 
New York. Kent 
is widely known 
as the first artist 
who incorporated 
himself, and at one 
time the Repre- 
sentative and a 
near neighbor of 
hers in Rye, N. Y., 
owned all the 
shares in Rock- 
well Kent, Inc. 
With the funds de- 
rived from his in- 
corporation Kent went to Greenland 
to paint and became famous. As his 
fame rose he was able to buy himself 
back from his incorporators. His se- 
lection to do the Post Office murals no 
doubt serves to amply justify Mrs. 
O’Day for her judgment of his work 
in the days when he was a struggling 
artist. 

Senator John Overton, Democrat of 
Louisiana, has started a movement to 
place a statue of the late Senator Huey 
Long in the Capitol. If the Senator 
has his way the statue of Long will 
take its place in Statuary, Hall along 
with those of the most illustrious fig- 
ures in American history—among 
those of Washington, Jefferson, Lin- 
coln, Webster, Clay and others. 

While the population of the United 
States has been increasing by 5,000,000 
in the past five years, that of the na- 
‘tion’s capitol has increased by more 
than 107,000. The latest Census Bu- 
reau report shows the population of 
the District of Columbia is now 594,- 
000, representing an increase of al- 
most 25 per cent since 1930. This in- 
crease, it was pointed out, was due 
almost wholly to the influx of govern- 
ment workers and their families with 
the growth of federal activities in the 
city. 

According to figures compiled by 
Senator Elmer Thomas, Democrat of 
Oklahoma, the national capital is an 
expensive city. His figures show that 








Mrs. O’Day 





the total realty assessments in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia exceed those of the 
whole state of Oklahoma by $56,),000,- 
000. He says the annual cost of oper- 
ating the District government is twice 
that of the Oklahoma state govern- 
ment, despite the fact that the popula- 
tion of Oklahoma is five times that of 
Washington. 

Speaking of “horse and buggy” days, 
not far from Washington—at Birdha- 
ven in the George Washington Nation- 
al Forest in near-by Shenandoah 
County, Va.—there is an ancient saw- 
mill which still cuts nearly 1,500 
board feet of pine per day that is 
powered by a mountain stream, That 
is, the force of the water on a huge 
waterwheel operates the saw just as 
it did in George Washington’s time. 
The ancient mill is now owned and 
operated by Philip Bard, who believes 
is was constructed as early as 1777. 
It originally had a band saw (one that 
worked up and down) driven by a 
flutter wheel. The original mill and 
wheel were built of white oak. The 
flutter wheel was used for about 90 
years. In 1880 it gave way to an 
overshot wheel. But the “up-and- 
down” saw remained in use until 1924. 
At that time a circular saw was in- 
stalled to increase production and the 
present waterwheel was built. This 
wheel is 17 feet two inches in diam- 
eter and four and a half feet across 
the face. With its 56 “buckets” and 
under a full load of water it develops 
11 horsepower. 

Washington Cathedral has started 
its 1936 membership campaign. The 
object of the drive is to increase the 
Cathedral’s maintenance resources. A 
recent statement mailed to some 2,000 
local residents summarized the Cathe- 
dral objectives as follows: To estab- 
lish a Cathedral and institutions of 
learning for the promotion of religion 
and education and charity. To create 
a deeply religious environment where 
people of all creeds, particularly the 
stranger and temporary resident, may 
feel welcome. Establishment of a col- 
lege of preachers where clergymen 
gather for conference, guidance and 
instruction to stimulate their think- 
ing, deepen their devotional life and 
strengthen their preaching. A provi- 
sion for education for girls and boys 
in Cathedral schools where high schol- 
arship is combined with religious 
training and the atmosphere of a 
Christian home. To help develop a 
higher social and civic consciousness 
in the community and more firmly es- 
tablish “those principles of social jus- 
tice, the acceptance of which will 
hasten the realization of the ideal of 
united fellowship.” A place where 
may be held memorial and patriotic 
services of which George Washington 
and Major L’Enfant dreamed in their 
original plan for the federal city. 

Some of those who have visited the 
Cathedral on their tours of Washing- 
ton have likely gathered the mistaken 
impression that the construction work 
on this sacred edifice on Mount St. 
Alban was nearing completion. But so 
far only about one-sixth of the total 
construction has been completed. 
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However, the edifice is growing vis 
bly in beauty and utility day by day 
Those parts which have been cor 
pleted are in constant service for th: 
benefit of religion, education a1 
charity. 

Within the great choir the flags «0! 
the 48 states of the union hang fro 
the triforium gallery of the choir. A 
other object of great interest to all i 
the children’s chapel—a special shrii: 
for the use of junior pilgrims. Glo! 
fying the north transept is the ma 
nificent rose window and the six arc! 
ed panel windows that tell the sto: 
of the Last Judgment and of its proph 
ets. Among other interesting sighls 
for visitors outside of the Bethlehe: 
Chapel where the tomb of Woodro, 
Wilson is located are the Jordan fon! 
the Canterbury Ambon or pulpit; th: 
Jerusalem Altar, made of stone fro: 
the Temple quarries of Jerusalem: 
the Glastonbury Cathedral, or bish 
op’s chair; the Peace Cross, erected a! 
the close of the Spanish-America 
war; the Hilda Stone, the Iona Stonm 
and many paintings. In addition ther 
are the Chapel of the Resurrection 
the Chapel of St. Joseph of Arimathea, 
the Ter Sanctus reredos of the hig! 
altar of the cathedral and the beauti 
ful cathedral altar hangings and ves! 
ments, most of the latter being th: 
work of one Washington woman, Mis: 
Lucy Mackrille. The Washington Ca 
thedral received its name from th 
Abbey Church of Sts. Peter and Pau 
in England. When finally complete: 
it will stand as a peer among the ca 
thedrals of the world. 

p< OI OEE TOT 

There has been a lot of criticism 0! 
Congress for appropriating $500,000, 
000 for Navy use. But it was nothing 
compared with the criticism the firs! 
time Congress appropriated $500,00' 
for the Same purpose. 

—_— eo 

Politicians know that talk is chea) 
except on nation-wide radio hook-ups 


The Apse of the National Cathedral 
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May 30, 1936 
Praying Mantises 


Try to Tell 
About Elections 


(Continued from page 1) 


cients gave this little insect that name 
after seeing that it bowed and gestic- 
ulated and kneeled and apparently 
mumbled something, as if to tell about 
the future or give some warning. The 
ancients always attributed powers of 
divination to such insects. A refer- 
ence work on bugology says: “Prob- 
ably no other insect has been the sub- 
ject of so many and such widespread 
superstitions as the praying mantis.” 
The Turks say that these insects al- 
ways face toward the east—that is, 
toward Mecca—like all good Mussul- 
mans, when praying. In this country 
of course they don’t do this. Our 
snapshot shows that our two mantises 
faced each other. They look as if 
they were each sparring for a chance 





to give the other a K.O. blow. And in 
fact that’s exactly how it was. Man- 


tises are terrible fighters. They are 
pugnacious as the delegates at that 
Democratic convention the other day 
when there was a knockdown or two 
just to start things off right, and one 
man remarked that “it wouldn’t be a 
Democratic convention unless there 
was a fight.” Mantises, besides being 
pugnacious, are also voracious. Their 
pretended devotional attitude is not 
sincere. They are out to “prey” 
rather than “pray”’—like some mem- 
bers of the human species. A mantis 
will lie in wait, looking exactly like 
a dead twig—and when a victim comes 
near, she will pounce on it like light- 
ning, shear it up with her knife-blade 
mandibles, suck its juices, if any, 
smack her lips—and repeat this till 
the cows come home. Flies, grass- 
hoppers and assorted worms are her 
favorite menu—but if she is out on 
a real eating spree she will tackle 
small frogs or even birds. And—like 
many of the insect tribe—she’s a 
cannibal into the bargain. She doesn’t 
bother to divorce her husband, but 
simply eats him up and thus solves a 
problem which is troubling humanity 
more and more, with no solution. A 
pair of female mantises, competing for 
a Clark Gable of the mantis world, 
will use their front legs as swords and 
will fence back and forth in a des- 
perate fight to a finish—just as male 
rivals in our own race used to fight 
duels over their lady-loves. 

The mantis possesses great green 
wings of astonishing beauty, but she 
doesn’t wear them out unnecessarily. 
Usuaily she keeps them so neatly fold- 
ed that a stranger wouldn’t notice 
them. The mantis is a faker from start 
fo finish. Even when she sways slow- 
ly back and forth, it is done to fool 
some insect and make it believe that 
she is only an innocent twig and leaf, 
blown gently by the spring zephyrs. 
Some types of mantises which live on 
the ground have developed the habit 
of imitating an anemone flower so per- 


iectly that they arouse no suspicion in 
the heart of the victims. In Brazil 
the mantises look like the white ants 
which they feed upon, so that they 
can operate right among the ants and 
never be noticed. This is one of the 
most remarkable cases of “mimicry” 
known to the insect world. There 
are about 800 different species of man- 
tises so far known, of which some 20 
are found in the United States. 

Whether mantises can really fore- 
tell future events, as the belief in 
many lands has it, their record of wins 
in the past show that they have a first- 
class reputation for truth and veracity. 
We'd believe them sooner than some 
people we know. The Pathfinder is 
inclined to believe that even the in- 
sects, by their actions—in response 
to urges which they do not themselves 
understand—may tell us some things 
we don’t otherwise know. It is quite 
likely that those mantises—recogniz- 
ing the Pathfinder editor as a good 
fellow—who would not abuse their 
confidence or ridicule them—might be 
wanting to give us a tip on the way 
the elections are going next November. 
We think we know what they said— 
but we are not going to make this 
public. What would be the use of 
having elections if the bugs, by point- 
ing either to the right or left, could 
take the decision out of the hands of 
the voters? So we're going to let the 
elections proceed. When it’s all over, 
we'll tell you what the mantises said. 

site allie 
FRENCH TRADE PACT BENEFITS 

Since our last issue announcing the 
signing of a reciprocal trade agree- 
ment with France the provisions of 
that treaty have been made public by 
Secretary Hull. This new trade agree- 
ment with France is hailed in many 
quarters as being as epoch-making as 
that with Canada. The French agree- 
ment is not only the first reciprocal 
trade pact with a large industrialized 
European nation, but it is actually the 
first comprehensive commercial pact 
between France and the United States 
since the Revolutionary war. 

In this new agreement both countries 
have granted many concessions on 
import quotas. They have agreed to 
permit freer entry of many and vari- 
ous commodities competing directly 
or indirectly with domestic products. 
Besides mutual assurances of most- 
favored nation treatment, the United 
States reduces its high tariff rates on 
items representing about one-third of 
its total imports from France last year. 
Among the important “luxury” goods 
affected by this action are lace, broad- 
silks, cigarette paper, champagne, still 
wines and brandy. France, in turn, 
reduces some of her own tariff duties 
and grants larger quotas to such 
American exports as autos, agricul- 
tural machinery, radios, electrical re- 
frigerators and certain fruits. The 
United States reduces tariff rates on 
71 items, including reductions of 50 
per cent on champagne, brandies and 
other liquors. France grants “‘nomi- 
nal” tariff reductions on 19 American 
export items, fixed liberal quotas on 
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44, pledges herself against increases 
on a secre of others and abandons to 
a large extent her system of discrimi- 
nation against the United States. 

Maryland tobacco farmers expec! 
to gain the most from the new treaty. 
News that the treaty “puts France 
back in the tobacco market” was sweet 
music to their ears. The treaty con- 
tains assurance that French purchases 
of American leaf tobacco wili be not 
less than $3,200,000 in value and 20,- 
500,000 pounds in weight during 1936. 
This is a 10 per cent increase over 1935 
purchases. For many years Southern 
Maryland tobacco growers’ looked 
upon France as one of their best cus- 
tomers. But American tobacco of all 
kinds imported into France decreased 
from 33,000,000 pounds in 1929 to 
about 26,000,000 pounds in 1934. In 
1929 over 6,000,000 pounds of Mary- 
land tobacco went to France. Since 
that year, however, French purchases 
of Maryland tobacco have declined at 
an alarming rate. In 1934 the French 
bought only 170,000 pounds of the 
Maryland product—a drop of 97.6 per 
cent. The latest figures available 
show that during the first six months 
of 1935 only 14,780 pounds of the Old 
Line State “weed” were sold to 
France. Prior to the signing of the 
treaty similar small sales were antici- 
pated for this year. Although the de- 
cline in sales has been blamed largely 
on poor grading and packing, as well 
as on increased cultivation of tobacco 
in France and her colonies, Maryland 
tobacco growers are expecting real 
benefits from the new treaty. 

This widely heralded agreement is 
to run until July 1, 1937, and indefi- 
nitely thereafter unless denounced on 
six months notice by either country, 
and there are many escape clauses in 
it providing for modification or termi- 
nation under exceptional conditions. 
It applies not only to France, but to 
her colonies and mandates—specifical- 
ly Tunisia, Morocco, the states of the 
Far East under mandates and the 
territories of Togol and Cameroon. 

ee 


WHY THE BRIDE FAINTED 

It is a never-ceasing wonder what a 
superstitious lot some persons are. 
This is well illustrated in the follow- 
ing street incident. Two women who 
had been children together met on a 
Washington street. Both had married 
musicians. One had been married a 
year or so and was pushing a baby 
carriage in which nestled three baby 
girls—triplets. The other had been a 
bride but a few weeks. 

“What beautiful little darlings,” ex- 
claimed the newly married one. 

“Yes,” replied the proud mother, 
“and let me tell vou the funniest co- 
incidence. At our wedding supper my 
husband’s orchestra played ‘Three 
Little Maids’ from the ‘Mikado.’ Now 
wasn’t that the oddest thing?” 

But she had no audience. Her 
friend had fainted away. 

“Oh, oh,” moaned the other when 
she had recovered consciousness. “Just 
to think that the boys played the 
‘Sextette’ from ‘Lucia’ at ours.” 
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SCIENTIFIC 


SLEEP ESSENTIAL TO HEALTH 

If there are still some individuals 
who believe they can lose sleep and 
not suffer physically, let them listen 
to what Prof. L. R. Muller has to say 
on the subject. This German doctor 
says there are certain processes for 
maintaining the proper chemical bal- 
ance in the body which can take place 
only during sleep. If the amount of 
sleep is not enough to allow these 
processes to be completed, a person is 
bound to become irritable and nervous, 
Prof. Muller declares. He explains 
that during the day when the body is 
active calcium and potassium are 
taken from the nerves and muscles by 
the blood stream and are then restor- 
ed only during sleep. If sleep is lost 
the nerves become deficient in calcium 
and in such a state are abnormally sen- 
sitive to outside stimuli. For that 
reason, says Dr. Muller, sleepless indi- 
viduals are annoyed by trivial things. 


EARTH’S CURVATURE PICTURED 


If anywhere there are those who 
still doubt the roundness of the earth, 
they can now have proof of it in 
photographic form. In the first offi- 
cial report of the scientific results of 
last November’s stratosphere flight 
the National Geographic Society pub- 
lished a photograph of the horizon 
taken from the gondola of the Ex- 
plorer II while that great balloon was 
floating nearly 14 miles above the 
ground. From this great height the 
camera photographed a section of the 
horizon 330 miles away, and it is seen 
in the picture as curving smoothly and 
gently upward from both sides. But 
even if you are already convinced of 











the earth’s roundness, this photo- 
graph may prove enlightening. Great 


mountains and deep gorges that break 
the level of the earth’s crust encourage 
the belief that we live on a rather 
imperfect globe. However, our planet 
closely resembles a billiard ball in 
smoothness. Reduced proportionate- 
ly the Grand Canyon would be less 
than a pin scratch on a billiard ball 
and the highest mountain only a tiny 
speck of dust. The smooth curve of 
the horizon in this remarkable photo- 
graph gives a similar impression of 
roundness. 


SPEEDING UP EVOLUTION 

Following the path charted by Drs. 
Morgan, Painter, Bridges, Demerec, 
and the rest in their study of evolu- 
tion as effected by the genes, Dr. Her- 
mann J. Muller, an American scientist 
experimenting in Russia, claims to 
have created new forms of life. By 
changing the arrangement of genes 
through bombardment of the chromo- 
somes on which they are carried with 
X-rays Dr. Muller has altered marked- 
ly the characteristics of fruit flies and 
these new characteristics are passed 
down from one generation to another. 
The new species of flies have different 





shaped wings and eyes and they also 
are a different color. 

In effecting these mutations Dr. 
Muller has simply hurried the process 
of evolution which nature carries on 
at such a leisurely pace. The genes, 
which control the characteristics of 
any living thing such as the color of 
one’s hair or eyes, are arranged in 
long strings on chromosomes contain- 


ed in every living cell. There are 
thousands of these tiny invisible 


heredity carriers, each with a definite 
function, and any change in them will 
result in a change in the character- 
istics of the species they control. 
Nature built them up one by one by 
a painfully slow process until they 
have caused the complex living crea- 
tures of today. By duplication and 
translocation the length and functions 
of the strings of genes were increased. 
The means by which nature caused 
these gene changes is not known but 
it is said the effects of X-rays are the 
same. Dr. Muller, however, does not 
claim to be able to create any de- 
sired species. Here again he follows 
the example of nature, making numer- 
ous changes and then selecting those 
which best fit his purpose. 


FARMING IN THE LABORATORY 


The natural monopoly on the busi- 
ness of growing plants held by Old 
Mother Earth for so many millions of 
years has at last been broken in a 
small way. Fertile fields are not apt 
to become useless, but crops whose 
roots have never known the taste of 
real soil are now being grown by 
laboratory methods in several differ- 
ent countries. Dr. Paul Spagenburg, 
of Germany, started the whole thing. 
He analyzed the soil and then pre- 
pared a commercial mixture with all 
the necessary components. A cabinet 
was then designed which gobbles up 














Doctors at the Washington Uni- 
versity School of Medicine believe 


calcium-rich diets may aid persons 
afflicted with leprosy. 

Dr. Max Minor Peet, of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, has described high 
blood pressure as a nervous disorder 
which can be treated by surgical re- 
moval of certain nerve parts. 

A cheap new process for making an 
explosive, more powerful than dyna- 
mite, from a waste product in the 
manufacture of cornstarch has been 
announced by Prof. Bartow, of Iowa 
university. 

The Power of the sun to cause sun- 
burn is six times as great in summer 
as in winter, according to Dr. Lands- 
berg of Pennsylvania State college. 

Dr. M. A. Truve, of the Carnegie 
Institution has plans for a new atom- 
smashing machine with a power of 
15,000,000 volts. 

New methods for diagnosing and 
treating radium poisoning, until now 
considered incurable, have been de- 
veloped at the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology. 
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trays of seeds at one end and spew, 
out trays of grown forage crops at t! 
other. Ten days are required for th 
transformation, but the cabinet is 
arranged as to give a continuous su; 
ply. This cabinet is still in the proc« 
of proving its practical value as 
producer of fresh fodder, but oth 
scientists have been stirred to acti, 
by its appearance. At the Universi 
of California potatoes have be 
grown in enclosed trays where soil 
entirely unknown. Even some of | 
government scientists are now spro' 
ing grains artificially and then stud 
ing their value as livestock fodd 








DO YOU KNOW THAT 


A is the first letter in all alphabets 
except the Ethiopian. 

Men and apes are the only creatur 
whose eyes can be focused for diffe: 
ent distances. 

A house fly in flight beats its wings 
330 times a second. 

Last year the Post Office Depart 
ment estimated that more than 20,000) 
000 pieces of mail weighing more tha 
7,500,000 pounds were franked. 

In the past 10 years the America 
Red Cross has spent more than $5/ 
000,000 for relief and rehabilitation of 
disaster victims. 

More than 310,000,000 
bonds” have been sold. 

On March 1 the railroads of this 
country owned 45,000 locomotives 
compared to 60,000 in 1928. 

Appomattox post office 
called Surrender. 

Horse racing pays 15 states nearly 
$7,000,000 a year in taxes. 

The depression’s cost to business has 
been estimated at $26,630,000,000. 

Peacock feathers are considered u: 
lucky. 

It is going to cost over $60,000,000 
000 to pay the pensioners of America’s 
past wars. 

Blow-up or bad actor fires are th 
ones which cause the most trouble | 
our national forests. 

Not more than two per cent of t! 
3,000,000 lepers in the world are i: 
leprosariums. 

Scientists claim the rocks whici 
make up the Palisades in New York 
are 150,000,000 years old. 

Approximately one out of every fou: 
farmers in the United States depend 
on government financial aid—throug! 
loans or direct grants. 

Pc aot. - = 


WOODPECKER BECOMING RARE 

Uncle Sam’s Biological Survey has 
appealed to hunters, and especiall) 
young boys with rifles and sling shots, 
to spare our native birds. One reaso 
for this appeal is the thinning popu 
lation of birds. One of the birds di- 
rectly responsible for such an appeal! 
is the pileated woodpecker. Big 
noisy and conspicuous this dand: 
makes an easy target for almost an 
weapon. For this reason they ar: 
becoming extinct and will soon dis 
appear unless they are spared by) 
everyone. 
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~ AVIATION 


The United States has now increas- 
ed to 11 its lead over France in the 
number of world air records held. 
Two new marks set in the light air- 
plane class by Ben King, Washington 
sportsman flyer, and two new alti- 
tude marks made for heavy amphib- 
ians brought this country’s total 
score to 48. France, the nearest con- 
tender, has 37; Italy has 28; Germany, 
8: Poland, 8; and Great Britain, 1. 

But even this comfortable lead does 
not express the true superiority of 
American equipment over that of other 
countries, according to surveys by the 
National Aeronautic Association. 
Charles F. Horner, president of the 
association, has said there is reason 
to believe that the United States can 
raise its number of records to 100. 
This estimate was arrived at through 
a simple survey of the capabilities of 
American craft that have not yet 
sought to establish world marks. For 
example, Horner points out, the big 
Pacific clippers have yet done no 
record hunting, nor has the big Boeing 
bomber. Horner does not even think 
that Italy can sit with any degree of 
safety on her record speed for sea- 
planes of 440 miles an hour. Howard 
Hughes who shattered the old land 
plane speed record of 314 miles by 
flying 352 miles an hour is looming 
up as a distinct threat to the Italian 
mark which was set after so much 
effort. 

In the opinion of Igor Sikorsky, 
builder of the clipper that pioneered 
the Pacific route, the great 25-ton 
flying boats that are now carrying on 
a scheduled service between Califor- 
nia and the Orient are only about half 
the size of the smallest successful 
transocean airliners of the future. This 
White Russian who built bombers for 
the Czar said in a recent address be- 
fore the Institute of Aeronautical 
Sciences that ships of between 40 and 
50 tons will eventually be the smallest 
used on long ocean hops. With per- 
haps six engines these big planes will 
cruise at between 160 and 180 miles 
an hour. They will be operated by a 
crew of eight or 10 men and will carry 
at least 30 passengers. Sikorsky 
thinks comfort will be stressed in the 
interior design of the big liners. He 
pictures them as having all the ac- 
commodations of small-sized steam- 
ships with comfortable staterooms and 
large dining rooms which can be con- 
verted into lounges or dancing salons 
in the evening. 

It has been announced by the Ger- 
man Air Ministry that trial flights for 
an airplane service between Germany 
and the United States will begin in a 
few months. According to present 
plans the planes will make one ocean 
Stop at the Azores, another at a cata- 
pult ship stationed in the middle of 
the Atlantic, and a third at Bermuda. 
The transocean German ships will 
make their first stop in the United 















States at Charleston, S. C. This an- 
nouncement does not mean, however, 
that the German service will get a 
head start on the British or French or 
even the Dutch services for which 
plans are also being made. Portugal 
owns the Azores and Britain owns 
Bermuda, and either country can hold 
up transatlantic air services by that 
route by delaying their action in grant- 
ing landing rights. 

The planned slash in airmail routes 
to bring the cost of the service down 
to the amount of Congressional ap- 
propriations for the next year has 
been called off. Airmail officials fear- 
ed that such a slash might have an un- 
favorable effect on the airmail reve- 
nues which have been showing a re- 
markable sustained growth for many 
months, and so it was decided that a 
deficiency bill for the amount of mon- 
ey needed to continue the present serv- 
ice would be submitted to Congress. It 
was agreed, however, that a few of 
the Sunday schedules will be cut. 

———_—__—_-- > 
MOTORIST’S PRAYER 

The following prayer, written by 
Dr. Frederic S. Fleming, rector of 
Trinity Church, New York, should 
prove valuable for all motorists: 
“Grant me a steady hand and watch- 
ful eye, that no man shall be hurt 
when I pass by. Thou gavest life, and 
I pray no act of mine may take away 
or mar that gift of Thine. Shelter those, 
dear Lord, who bear me company 
from the evils of fire and all calamity. 
Teach me to use my car for others’ 
need, nor miss through love of speed 
the beauties of Thy world; that thus I 
may with joy and courtesy go on my 
way. 





CURRENT SIMILES _ 


Uncle Eli believes the relief prob- 
lem grows worse because so many 
people’s pocketbooks are as flat as a 
Scotchman’s discarded toothpaste tube. 

As difficult as deciding where you 
would go if you got any vacation. 

As hard to get rid of as a summer 
cold. 

As dense as_ the 
“growth” seems to be. 
As spectacular as a G-men raid. 

As certain as the law catching up 
with public enemies. 

As “glorious” as Italy’s defeat of 
Ethiopia. 
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will be sent to anyone 
suffering from 


FISTULA 


Anyone suffering from fist- 
ula, hemorrhoids (piles), or any 
other rectal ailment, will find this book in- 
forming, useful. Describes these ailments 
clearly; explains the McCleary treatment, 
noted world-wide for its mildness. Thou- 
sands of former patients can tell you of 
permanent results. A reference list will 
be sent you. Ask for this helpful, hope- 
bringing literature. Address— 


McCLEARY CLINIC 
1982 ELMS BLVD.. EXCELSIOR SPRINGS. MO. 
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When Horror 


Hits You 


When FEAR grips your heart, because of 
some bitter experience—some loss of loved 
ones—financial loss—so apparently without 
cosmic justification in despair you declare 
that God has failed you! 


Thousands—yes, millions—have! 


Now you can learn WHY this was so! 
Startling and revolutionary revelations have 
been made by Bagdasar kK Baghdigian 
founder of the great Brotherhood of Onto 
logia, Who has PROVEL in his own life, that 
“Man Never Can Fail’’—if he follows certain 
Simple principles laid down by our Master! 
Teacher. Baghdigian states that the oppor 
tunity to actually contact GOD today is 
greater than it has ever been before—thatl 
from that contact, made through his great 
Discovery, comes every deserving benefit 
happiness, contentment, friendship and suc 
cess, @ new power to do good to others and 
to achieve as you never thought possible 
Learn about it today! Send now for the Free 
Treatise that tells the story of the discovery 
of this great dynamic Truth Of the aims 
of the Brotherhood of Ontologia how you 
may become a member of this great move- 
ment—of the new vistas of happiness and 
success that are possible through these 
amazing revelations! you will be shown 
what the application of these great practical 
Truths can mean in your life! BROTHER 
HOOD OF ONTOLOGIA, 514P, 1031 South 
Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif. 








FAST wih 


New Summer Drink Sensation 
6 Gallons From a 12 Oz. Bottle 


Start now. Coin money nothing else just like 
it just out—new delicious thirst quenching 
orange flavored summer drink. Makes a pure, 
sparkling summer beverage . . the whole family 
goes wild over it . . delights children satis- 
fles grownups .. costs only ‘sc a glass 
Pays agents handsome profits. Tremendous 
repeat sales. Picnics, outings, parties, refresh 
ment stands and millions of homes waiting 
for ZIPO. Unique demonstrating outfit given 
to producers. Send no money, just name 
for startling facts today 
Cc. F. FOSTER PRODUCTS CO. 
Dept. G-65, 257 E. 4th St., St. Paul, Minn. 














**Heaven and Hell’ 


With a sketch of Swedenborg’s life 


One of the most interesting of the writ- 
ings of EMANUEL 8 DENBORG, 


theologian, philosopher and scien 
tist, 682 page book treating of the Cc 
Life after Death; sent without 


cost or obligation on receipt of 
Write for complete list of publications 


SWEDENBORG FOUNDATION, INC. 
Room 1643, 51 East 42ND St., New York 








CIVIL SERVICE 


VALUABLE INFORMATION FREE 
COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
WASHINGTON. D. C. 





MARRY RICH Send 10e for photos and P. O. addresses 
of rich and beautiful women desiring 
marriage. JANE FULLER CLUB, Box 1888, Milwaukee, Wis 


ff LEADING §$. 
MAGAZINES .s* 


TAKE YOUR PICK 
Any 3 in Addition to The Pathfinder 
{] ame Arts Needlecraft 


yrs. 
| Parent's Mag., 6 mos. 










{ ] Better Homes & 
Gardens, 1 yr. 
Country Home, 2 yrs. [ 
Household, 2 yrs. Screen Book, 1 yr. 
Romantic Stories, 1 yr. 
Pictorial Review, 1 yr. 
Woman's World, 2 yrs. 


Capper’s Farmer, 2 yrs. 
McCall's Mag.., 1 yr. 
Movie Classic, 1 yr. 
True Confessions, 1 yr. Sports Afield, 1 yr. 

{| } Flower Grower, 6 mos. [X] The Pathfinder, 1 yr. 


The 4 magazines in this club must include Pathfinder 
No change or substitution in the list of magazines 
permitted. Magazines MUST al) go co one address 
You actually save $2.00. Mark an X before the THREE 
magazines of your choice and mail this ad together 
with your name, address and remittance to 


THE PATHFINDER. WASHINGTON. D. C 
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- NATIONAL 


On the eve of the Republican na- 
tional convention the riddle of who 
is to be the Republican presidential 
nominee remains as “unsolved” as 
ever. No matter how various politi- 
cal observers interpret the situation it 
is still perplexing. John D. Hamilton, 
Landon manager, claims a first ballot 
delegate-strength of from 300 to 400 
for the Kansas governor. Former Sen- 
ator George H. Moses, active Knox 
worker, claims upwards of 250 for 
the Chicago publisher. Primary re- 
verses in South Dakota and New Jer- 
sey where he lost to Landon, in Ohio 
where he snared but five out of the 
52 delegates and in West Virginia 
where he bagged but one out of 16, 
are considered as having put Senator 
Borah definitely out of the presiden- 
tial race. Senators Vandenberg and 
Steiwer are the subjects of the latest 
boom talk. 

Gov. Landon is apparently still in 
‘the lead for the G. O. P. nomination 
with more than 100 pledged or in- 
structed delegates but around 735 of 
the 876 Republican delegates selected 
to date have been left free to vote 
for whatever candidate they please. 
This number, of course, includes the 
various favorite son delegations such 
as Michigan for Vandenberg, Iowa for 
Dickinson and Ohio for Taft. It was 
against such delegations that Senator 
Borah has been fighting, holding them 
to be the tools of the Old Guard. De- 
spite the apparent forging ahead of 
the Kansan there has been little indi- 
cation of a “Stop Landon” movement 
except in the ranks of the Borahites 
where it was revealed that Carl Bach- 
man, Borah leader, was gathering anti- 
Landon material for possible conven- 
tion use. Senator Borah had previous- 
ly stated that he would not oppose 
either Landon or Knox if they came to 
the convention with popular support. 

Nevertheless, a question of whether 
Borah would walk out on the conven- 
tion and party—something he has 
never done—because of his apparent 
defeat at the hands of the Old Guard 
is uppermost in many minds. He has 
thrown out broad hints he would do 
this unless the Republican party 
adopts a liberal platform with an anti- 
monopoly plank. After his defeat in 
Ohio he issued another blast at the 
Old Guard there, denouncing them as 
“hypocritical and intellectually dis- 
honest” in their talk of upholding the 
Constitution. He believes they gather- 
ed in the big Ohio colored vote by 
holding out the promise of passing the 
anti-lynching bill which Borah holds 
unconstitutional. Old Guard leaders 
would rather see the Republican party 
defeated in November than to lose 
party control, he charged. 

Future courses of former leaders 
have troubled both major parties. Al 
Smith, once governor of New York as 
well as Democratic presidential nomi- 
nee, is believed to still have consider- 








able following. He has threatened to 
“take a walk” if President Roosevelt 
is renominated and has indicated he 
will stay away from the national con- 
vention. Republicans hope this will 
aid them. Some believe Smith would 
be followed by those Democrats ex- 
pressing anti-New Deal sentiment in 
the primaries by voting for Col. Breck- 
inridge—some 40,000 in Pennsylvania, 
30,000 in Ohio and 20,000 in Maryland. 
Nor is former President Hoover ex- 
pected to attend the Republican na- 
tional gathering. Nevertheless, Hoo- 
ver has kept up a steady fight on the 
New Deal, demanding a “fighting” 
platform and inviting anti-New Deal 
Democrats to aid Republicans. He 
also stated that he is not a presi- 
dential candidate. 

While the national situation attracts 
major attention it is in the congres- 
sional and gubernatorial fields that the 
political soup is the thickest. Demo- 
crats who rode to victory in 1932 and 
1934 on the Roosevelt bandwagon have 
found that while the head New Dealer 
retains most of his popularity they 
themselves must depend on their own 
efforts in 1936. Party machine and 
administration endorsement is not 
enough. In Illinois, Dr. Herman Bun- 
desen, administration gubernatorial 
candidate, was defeated by Gov. Henry 
Horner who was renominated over 
efforts of the state Democratic organi- 
zation. Likewise, Gov. Martin Davey 
of Ohio was renominated over Rep. 
Stephen A. Young who had both state 
and national party endorsement. 

In addition, congressmen find they 
must face groups of Utopians, Town- 
sendites, Coughlinites and the like— 
not to mention Labor which, however, 
has promised to give generously of its 
speakers, money and votes toward the 
President’s re-election. After making 
a sorry showing in the East the forces 
of the Coughlin Union of Social Jus- 
tice made an unexpected rally in Ohio 
where the group claims credit for un- 
seating two incumbents—Reps. Fie- 
singer and Duffey. And at least 15 
of the 48 Republican and Democratic 
nominees for Ohio’s 24 House seats 
are either members of the organiza- 
tion or have been endorsed by the 
Rev. Coughlin, its leader. Whether the 
group has any real claim to power 
will be revealed in November. Advo- 
cates of the Townsend Revolving Pen- 
sion movement have not been so for- 
tunate. While many of those nomi- 
nated or renominated to Congress to 
date are endorsers of the principle or 
have been endorsed by the Townsend 
clubs there has been no decisive de- 
feat or victory of a Townsend candi- 
date. On the West Coast where its 
strength is said to be strongest Sena- 
tor Charles L. McNary, Oregon Re- 
publican, was renominated by a five 
to one vote over two candidates both 
of whom were Townsendites. How- 
ever, his Democratic opponent this 
fall will be Willis Mahoney, a Town- 
send advocate. All of Oregon’s three 
incumbent representatives were re- 
nominated with Rep. Walter Pierce, 
Democrat and Townsend supporter, 
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now pitted against C. D. Nickelso: 
Republican Townsendite. 

Labor too, has failed sadly in 
attempts to sway local elections 
though its influence will undoubte:|| 
be felt in the national election this 
fall. With the aid of Labor votes 1! 
regular Democratic organization 
West Virginia renominated Senato: 
Matthew M. Neely over the oppositio 
of Senator Holt—leaving Neely u 
disputed as leader of the Mountain 
Democrats. Pending final checking of 
the votes Judge Frank Nesbitt was 
held to be the G. O. P. senatorial nomi 
nee, winning by a hair over forme: 
Rep. Ike Shott. However, union le: 
ers fell down on their promise to « 
liver 100,000 Labor votes to L. R. Vi: 
who was swamped by Homer A. Holt 
State attorney general, backed by 
second Democratic faction headed }) 
Gov. Guy K. Kump. Via received 4 
scant total of 75,000. All six incun 
bent congressmen were apparent!) 
renominated. 

Financing has continued to be a bis 
item for both major parties. It has 
been the biggest problem, probably. 
for the Democrats who for the firs! 
time in eight years have found the: 
selves entirely out of debt and wit! 
money over. Democratic Chairm:: 
Farley says the Democrats will spend 
as much as they can get, evident!) 
hoping for the amount they spent | 
1932—$2,000,000. Republicans say t! 
Democrats won’t need much after tli 
1935 relief appropriation of $4,88' 
000,000 and the 1936 allotment ol 
$1,500,000,000. Republican Chairman 
Fletcher says the Republicans can gv! 
all the money they want. Be that as |! 
may, an examination of the list of con 
tributors to date shows that many of 
the big Democratic contributors 0! 
1928 and in 1932 are now directing 
their checks to the Republican Nation- 
al Committee, the Liberty League, th: 
Talmadge-Kirby organization § and 
other anti-New Deal groups. In addi- 
tion to using the dine and dance meth- 
od of raising funds the Democrats have 
also adopted the Republican plan 0! 
soliciting $1 donations with whic! 
they hope to raise a million each. 
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surrounding country. 


picture. 
ed out on three chairs, with just his 
head and heels on the two end chairs. 
The stunt 
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PASTIME 


DISAPPEARING PAPER DISKS 


for this trick the performer needs 
six small disks of colored paper and a 
table knife. The disks are moistened 
and stuck on the knife blade, three on 
each side. The performer then an- 
nounces that he is going to take away 
two of the disks. He does this by 
placing his left forefinger and thumb 
above and below the knife, and ap- 
parently drawing off both the disks 
at a time. These he twists up and 
throws away. The knife is then shown 
with only two disks on each side. Two 
more are apparently taken away in 
the same fashion, and the knife shown 
with only one disk left on each side. 
The last disks are removed in like 
manner and the blade of the knife 
shown clean. Then after a few simple 
quick moves in the air the knife is dis- 
played to the surprised audience 
with six disks on it. How did he do it? 

Weil, the secret is this. Only one 
disk was removed from the knife at 
atime. The disks on the under side 
of the blade are not touched. When 
both sides of the blades are apparently 
exhibited to show the number of disks 
remaining, only one side is actually 
shown. The knife is turned complete- 
ly over instead of halfway. The per- 
former should practice this deceptive 
lurning so that the audience will not 
be able to detect it. At the finish the 
same thing occurs. There are only 
three disks on one side of the knife 
but the audience is led to believe that 
lhere are three on each side. 


AUTOS COAST “UPHILL” IN MAINE 
Thousands of people have flocked 


May 











to Maine to see that state’s “trick 
road” near Wilton. On this road 
aulos seemingly coast uphill. But 


State highway officials claim the ap- 
parent uphill coasting is only an 
optical illusion due to the slope of the 
The road is ac- 
tually down grade. 


CHAIR STUNT TO PERFORM 
Take a look at the accompanying 
Here is a performer stretch- 


is to arrange yourself on 








Can You Do This? 


three chairs in this fashion and then 
stiffen the body and raise yourself on 
your head and heels sufficiently for an 
assistant to remove the middle chair 
leaving you suspended between the 
two end chairs. It looks easy at first 
glance, but is it? You will have to try 
it to find out for your own satisfaction. 


FLOWER POT CHIMES 
Now that most of the flowers have 
been transplanted outdoors there must 


be a number of old flower pots of 
various sizes about the place.  Bor- 
row six of these in graduated sizes 


as Shown in the accompanying sketch. 





How to Arrange the Pots 


Hang the pots, bottom up, on a stick or 
board as shown with short lengths of 
wire. The wire can be anchored in 
the pot with a nail across the drain- 
age hole. When all the pots are in 
place make a mallet from a_ short 
length of broom stick handle and an 
old chair round. Pad the two ends of 
the mallet with felt and you are ready 
to play sweet music on your flower 
pot chimes. 





COMBINA 


CHECKS 


DANDRUFF 


OR MONEY REFUNDED 


Dandruff is 
Massage 
dandruff 


a common cause of baldnes- 
with “COMBINA” helps to check 
and supplies the necessary oils to 
replace the secretion of natural oils of 1 

sebaceous glands until the scalp has be- 
come normal. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


Stubborn cases of dandruff and its result- 
ing falling hair usually submit readily to 
“COMBINA,” MONEY BACK IF IT FAILS 
send $1 today, cash, check, M. O. (or sent 
Cc. O. D. plus postage) for a 3 oz. jar 
post paid, enough for 3 or 4 Weeks appli 
cation. If not satisfied after one week's use, 
return remainder and full purchase price 
will be refunded. Don’t delay ORDER 
TODAY! United Cosmetic Laboratories, 
Dept. 6, 1482 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


‘FREE FOR ASTHMA 





you suffer with attacks of Asthma so ter 
<A le you choke and gasp for breath, if rest- 
ful sleep is impossible because of the struggle 
to breathe, if you feel the disease is slowly 


wearing your life away, don't fail to send at 
once to the Frontier Asthma Co.for a free trial 
of a remarkable method, No matter where 
you live or whether you have any faith in any 
remedy under the Sun, send for this free trial 
if you have suffered a lifetime and tried 
evervthing you could learn of without reliel 
even if you are utterly discouraged, do not 
abandon hope but send today for this Tree 
trial. It will cost you nothing Address 

Frontier Asthma Co., 276-A Frontier Blidg., 
462 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. Y. 








BRAIN TEASER 





onsemmmes — 

A, B and C live at equal distances 
from one another on parallel roads, 
the middle road being five and two 
miles distant, respectively, from the 
other two roads. How far apart do 
they live? Answer next week. 


Answer to Last Week’s—The wood- 
cutter has cut three-fourths of the tree. 
———__ ~~. 


POTATO ONCE SHUNNED 


Remembering its importance in our 
diet today it is difficult to believe that 
just two centuries ago the potato was 
shunned as food. The vegetable was 
then viewed with such suspicion that 
the people of one European city ac- 
tually threatened with a food short- 
age refused to accept the potato as food 
until it had been disguised in a kind 
of soup. Today the whole situation 
has changed. Now the potato is priz- 
ed by the rich and poor alike as the 
essential ingredient of at least one 
meal a day, and some families eat po- 
tatoes for breakfast, lunch and supper. 
For this reason the potato is now the 
most important crop commercially 
produced. 

ee 


In Birmingham, Ala., there is an old 
tree with a scythe grown into it. 
Known as “the scythe tree” it is one 
of the show places of the city. His- 
tory says the scythe was placed in a 
small tree by an Alabama lad who 
went off to fight in the Civil war and 
never to-return. 








EE OFFER 





@ Your Birthstone and 
Horoscope Absolutely 
Free. Send date of birth 


today. Offer limited. Enclose 10c to cover 
handling—mailing. CAPITOL JEWELERS 
5 N. Wabash Avenue, Dept. 0-60, Chicago, Ilinois 


BIG-BANG @ 
for 4th of July 


Safe celebrators for Young America 
and Dad too. New. No Matches. 
No Gun Powder. $1.25 to $4.75. 
Write for descriptive circular. 
SAFE NOISE for REAL BOYS 
and GIRLS 
THE CONESTOGA CORPORATION, BETHLEHEM, PA. 


BUILD YOUR OWN 


Wind Charger from old auto generator. We 
show you how. Make money building for 
others. Light your buildings and play radio. 
Dime brings complete plans and catalo 
other generator changes, motors — Hh, rs 
electric fence, electric outboard saehen. ete 
Satisfaction guaranteed or dime refunded. 
LEJAY MANUFACTURING CO., 
1410 Lake St., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 




















FREE 
Lights 





WORK FOR THE 





“GOVERNM NMENT | 
Start $1260 to $2100 YEAR 


Common education et 


Usually sufficient FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 


MEN X% Dept. L173, Rochester, N. Y¥ 
Sirs: Rush without charge, (1) 32- 
WomMEN—. y x page book with list of U. 8. Govern- 


Mail coupon ment Jobs. (2) Tell me how to get one 

today. of these jobs. Send sample coaching 

SURE. EAMG cccccccccccccccccccsovcccoscoesess 
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HOME 


ERADICATING POISON IVY 


A major problem of picnickers and 
many home owners is that of poison 
ivy. For the former there is little 
that can be done except to avoid the 
plant. It is easily recognized by its 
three leaflets and, at times, its white 
berries. Yet many fall victim to its 
poison by confusing this plant with 
the Virginia creeper which has five 
leaves and is almost as common and 
sunilar in appearance. Home-owners 
do not need to go to great expense to 
eradicate this poison vine. Grubbing 
the vine out by the roots is the best 
method of course if the grubber is 
immune to its poison. A good inex- 
pensive treatment is a solution of three 
pounds of common salt to a gallon of 
soapy water sprayed on the leaves 
when full grown. A second applica- 
tion may be necessary if new shoots 
are put out. A spray of old lubricat- 
ing oil thinned by kerosene is also 
effective. But be careful not to satu- 
rate the ground with either spray as 
it will leave bare spots for some time 
to come. Such sprays kill flowers, 
grass and garden plants just as quick- 
ly as they do ivy. 

WHY WE EAT TOO MUCH 


A possible answer to why some peo- 
ple, especially stout persons, overeat 
is given by Drs. George Booth and 
James Strang of Pittsburgh. It is be- 
cause the skin, which corresponds to 
a thermostat, is out of order. The 
skin, say the physicians, lets off body 
heat in the period immediately fol- 
lowing the meal and in overweight 
persons the skin temperatures rise 
less than in others during ingestion 
periods—thus delaying the sensation 
of a satisfied appetite and resulting in 
over-eating. Thus, the advice of Ben- 
jamin Franklin would seem to be one 
remedy—stop eating while there is 
still a desire for more. 


AVOID OLD TURKEY RANGES 


Many persois make a failure of 
turkey-raising because they try to 
raise them on old ranges. Chickens 
and adult turkeys carry organisms 
which cause disease, especially black- 
heads, and these germs live for con- 
siderable periods in soil and houses. 
Turkeys cannot be successfully rais- 
ed where chickens or turkeys have 
ranged or their droppings placed for 
three previous years, poultry experts 
claim. 


HOME-GROWN SEED TESTED 


Some of the farmers who have real- 
ized the advantage of purchasing 
double-crossed hybrid seed corn have 
been buying only once every two 
years. By saving corn for seed for 
the second year from the first year’s 
crop they report a great saving in the 
cost of the seed and also a good crop. 
In order to definitely settle the ques- 
tion the Department of Agriculture 
has conducted a series of very rigid 








tests and has found that the amount 
saved on the seed is more than lost 
by the lowered yield. The average re- 
duction in the yield of a crop planted 
with second generation hybrid seed 
was 15 per cent. 


JOINING TWO ROPES 


Many farmers, truckers, ranchers 
and loggers frequently have occasion 
to join two ropes. Smaller ropes may 
be tied together, but unless the knot 
is tied properly it is apt to slip. And 
if it doesn’t slip it will likely be very 
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The Hawser Bend for Joining Ropes 


difficult to get untied. Large ropes 
are hard to tie. For this reason many 
people use the Hawser bend for join- 
ing ropes of various sizes. This par- 
ticular type of joint is shown in the 
accompanying illustration. The two 
ropes are interlocked with a single 
loop and the ends fastened with 
smaller rope. 


NITROGEN FOR FRUIT TREES 


While fruit trees may be grown 
without the use of commercial ferti- 
lizers the resulting crops are not likely 
to be satisfactory in the long run. Of 
course a deep and fertile soil proves 
an exception but such soils are not 
common in the fruit-growing regions. 
No fertilizer is likely to be as effective 
for both tree growth and fruit yield 
as nitrogen especially in an available 
form, according to long experience of 
fruit growers. 


FARM PAYMENTS FOR WOODLOTS 


Farmers in the Middle West may 
qualify for both Class I and II pay- 
ments under the new soil conserva- 
tion program by planting woodlots or 
miniature “shelterbelts.” According 
to the AAA, forest trees planted in 1936 





AMERICANA 





A young lady portrait painter de- 
scribing Vice President Garner as 
“cute.” 

The governor of Massachusetts re- 
scinding the decree of the Bay Col- 
ony’s General Court which in 1635 
banished Roger Williams from that 
state. 

A “prominent” Harlem preacher ne- 
gotiating for an airport so that he and 
his “angels” can fly to their up-state 
“Heaven.” 

Soldiers’ Home in Washington get- 
ting a gift of 150 cases of rare 24- 
year-old whisky valued at $20,000 to 
be used for medical purposes. 

A reputed underworld character’s 
wife posting $104,000 in cash to bail 
him out of jail. 

Dogs halting the laying of concrete 
sidewalks in a Virginia town. 

New York jobless complaining be- 
cause their relief checks are delivered 
early in the morning, thus disturbing 
their extra 40 winks. 





The Pathfind.., 


on crop land and not thereafter u.. 
for pasture qualify under both he: 
ings. Tree plantings since 1933 
crop lands not pastured may also |) 
used to qualify under Class I, |}, 
larger of the two payments. It is s 
gested that farmers interested 
qualifying for farm benefit payny 
in this manner get in touch with t! 
county agents. 


FOR QUACK GRASS RIDDANC! 
Quack grass, like many weed p: 
is easiest and most effectively dest: 
ed by cultivation. It is a shal! 
rooted perennial which is much ea 
destroyed when the soil is dry i 
when it is wet. A spring-tooth | 
row is the best tool to use in cultiyat- 
ing large areas. The harrow will drag 
the roots to the surface where the 
will dry out. If practicable the, 
should be raked and burned. 
SS eee 
A VERSE FROM THE BIBLE 


For rulers are not a terror to good 
works, but to the evil. Wilt thou then 
not be afraid of the power? do that 
which is good, and thou shalt hay 
praise of the same.—Romans 13:3. 





ODD ACCIDENTS 





When a Vermonter, James Garron 
by name, couldn’t find his false teeth 
after spending a night in a Massachu- 
setts hotel he concluded he had swa!l- 
lowed them. He forthwith rushed to 
a hospital and demanded an operation 
While he argued with surgeons a 
police flash came in that the missing 
molars had been turned over to them 
for restoration. 

An earth slide which moved the 
home of A. J. Burris several feet 
nearer a West Virginia highway was 
the cause of the family hastily vacat- 
ing the premises. 

Alfred Zuhl, an 11-year-old Michi- 
gan lad, had an unfortunate bicycl 
spill right in front of a moving stree! 
sweeper. The machine swept Alfred 
and his bike right on into the big dir! 
box. When the workers took the con- 
tainer apart to release him they foun: 
the lad unhurt but considerably dirtier 

A North Carolina Negro woman who 
had believed herself unable to walk 
for a year or more suddenly found 
motive power restored when a prival: 
chauffeur lost control of the car |v 
was driving, hit a tree and carome( 
into the side of the house, knocking }! 
from its supports. She fled from th 
house at a swift pace. 

Slapping cockroaches may not :! 
ways be a wise course, decided W. 1 
Puckett who was taken to a Virginia 
hospital to be treated for a dislocate 
shoulder after he had hit at—but miss- 
ed—one of these annoying pests. 

Books of a California relief offic: 
would not balance and not even th: 
best of accountants could find the 
error until an accidental flick of : 
finger dislodged from a page part of « 
fly’s leg. It was stuck at the top o/ 
a figure 1 which had thus been trans 
formed into a figure 7. 
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WOMEN 


BEWARE OF CLOTHES MOTHS 

This is the time of year to watch 
those pesky moths. Clothes moths 
have the reputation of enjoying noth- 
ing so much as a fine meal of fur or 
wool clothes, rugs, blankets, and fur- 
niture coverings. It isn’t the adult or 
parent moth that does the damage. 
When you see the adult moths flying 
about in your house or clothes closet 
you can feel pretty safe about your 
clothes that have just been stored for 
the summer. No damage has been 
done yet. The moths have simply 
picked out your dark clothes closet as 


LATEST FASHIONS 














2639-—"‘Smart”’ 
slimming double-breasted 


is the word that describes this 
wrap-around frock with 
its notched revers, cool sleeves and handy pocket. 
Designed for 14 to 20 years and 32 to 48 bust. A 16 
requires 5 yards 36 inch fabric. 

123—Wear this dainty frock everywhere—for it’s 
deally cool in sheer. The graceful sleeves may be 
flared or puffed, and the skirt ripples gracefully at 
the hem. Designed for 14 to 20 years and 32 to 42 
bust. A 16 requires 34g yards 39 inch fabric. 
3400—Look your smartest in a sports frock which 
buttons smartly down the back. Trim collar, action 
pleats and cool sleeves are most becoming. De- 
signed for 14 to 20 years and 32 to 42 bust. A 16 
requires 35, yards 36 inch fabric. 

2689—Notice how slender a silhouette, how small 
1 Waistline can be achieved with this frock. It boasts 
gracefully cool capelets and fitted waistline. De- 


igned for 16 to 20 years and 34 to 46 bust. A 36 
equires 334 yards 39 inch fabric 
2698—A bright frock for little sister! Yoke and 


apelets are fashionably cut in one. Designed for 
to 10 years. A 4 requires 2%, yards 36 inch fabric. 








Price of Patterns 15¢ each. Our interesting and 
helpful Summer Pattern Book has smart, new styles 
for adults, juniors, and children. Price of book alone 
Se; with pattern 10c additional. Send orders with 
your name and address clearly written to Fashion 
Edition, The Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 





a nice place to lay their eggs. When 
the eggs hatch into a lot of “worms” 
or larvae—watch out. It is these 
larvae that eat the holes here and 
there and everywhere in things con- 
taining wool. They usually pick out 
the best woolen overcoat, sweater, 
wool or fur neckpiece or the most ex- 
pensive rug. And wherever there are 
food or other spots on the garments 
there’s where the moth larvae make 
the most holes. 

How can this damage by moths be 
prevented? One of the first things is 
to be sure winter clothing, blankets, 
furs, etc., are cleaned before storing 
for the summer and fall. If these 
things are not stored in moth-proof 
containers they should be hung out 
in the bright sun and air at frequent 
intervals. After they are sunned and 
aired they should be brushed care- 
fully to dislodge any moth eggs that 
might have lodged in the seams, 
pockets, etc. A safe storage for win- 
ter woolens may be a good tight cedar 
chest or any tightly closing trunk or 
box which moths cannot enter to lay 
their eggs. A pound or two of naptha- 
lene flakes or balls or paradichloro- 
benzene crystals scattered through 
the articles in the trunk or package 
will be an extra safeguard against ir- 
reparable damage from this insect. 


BATHING SUITS CHEAT GIRLS 

Most girls this summer are wearing 
just about as abbreviated bathing 
suits as the law will allow. In doing 
so they are cheating themselves, says 
Adrian, the movie style designer. 
While no one has stepped forward in 
support of his views that “glamor is 
a matter of dress, not undress,” he de- 
clared that “to be attractive a woman 
must have mystery. This 1936 swim- 
ming apparel leaves no room for mys- 
tery.” In his opinion there is no such 
thing as a perfect feminine figure. The 
style designers, he claims, make them 
seem perfect by correct clothes. 


HELPFUL HINTS 

Porch rockers will not “walk” if a 
strip of felt is glued on the bottom 
of each rocker. 

A teaspoon of vinegar beaten into 
boiled frosting when flavoring is 
added will keep it from being brittle 
when cut. 

When window shades wear and be- 
come soiled at the bottom they can 
be taken off the roller, turned end-for- 
end, tacked back on the roller and 
hemmed at the new bottom edge. 

To prevent asparagus breaking apart 
cook it slowly. 

Rain water and soap will remove 
machine grease from washable fabrics. 

A dry cloth is better for removing a 
pan or dish from the stove or oven 
than a damp or wet one. 

Onion juice should be added after 
a mixture is cooked rather than cook- 
ed with the mixture if the best flavor 
is desired. 

———_——-~ 


WHAT SHAKESPEARE SAID 


Striving to better, oft we mar what’s 
well.—King Lear, Act I, Scene 4. 











WEIGHT OFF 
TIRED FEET 


Lose Fat The Easy Way—Without 
Starvation Diets, or Back-Breaking 
Bending and Rolling Exercises. 


If your feet and ankles feel tired and 
ache all over—because you are carrying 
too much fat—do something about it. Try 
the treatment that has helped millions 
to reduce excess weight. 

There’s a reason why so many people 
find dieting slow and often times futile in 
reducing. The reason, doctors say, is often 
because a little gland is not working right. 

All the blood in your body goes through 
this tiny gland sixteen times every day. 
If it doesn’t pour into the blood stream 
about one and one-half drops of vital fluid 
every 24 hours, many people take on ugly 
fat. This fluid helps Nature to “burn up” 
excess food and fatty tissue in much the 
same way as a good “draft” acts in a 
furnace. 

Now, physicians combat this condition 
by feeding this gland the substance it 
lacks—and millions of pounds of excess 
fat has been wiped out in this way. 

Marmola Prescription Tablets are based 
on the same method used by doctors. So 
don’t waste your time with starvation 
diets or back-breaking exercises. Start the 
Marmola treatment today that millions 
have used successfully to get rid of ex- 
cess fat. The formula is in every box so 
you know just what you are taking. Don’t 
wait—get a box of Marmola today from 
your druggist. 

Also called Tetter, Salt Rheum, Pruritus, Milk 

Crust, Water Poison, Weeping Skin, etc. 


Don’t neglect it! Don’t give 
FREE TRIA up—Try a week’s free test of 

a mild, soothing, guaranteed 
treatment, which for 30 years has been giving Eczema 
sufferers their “* First Real Night’s Rest."". Writ: 
today—a postal willdo. Address 


DR. CANNADAY, Eczema Specialist 
241 Park Square SEDALIA, MO. 


A Baby For You? 


If you are denied the blessing of a baby all you: 
own and yearn for a baby’s arms and a baby's smile 
do not give up hope. Just write in confidence to Mrs 
Mildred Owens, Dept. W-506 Hanan Blidg., Kansas 
City, Mo., and she will tell you about a simple home 
method that helped her after being denied 15 yrs 
Many others say this has helped bless their lives. 
Write now and try for this wonderful happiness. 








PARKER’S HAIR BALSAM 
Removes Dandruff-Stops Hair Falling 
Imparts Color and BeautytoGray 
and Faded Hair 
6oc. and $1.00 at Druggists. 
MO’ A jHiscox Chemical Works. Patchogue, N. Y. 


Quit Using Tobacco! 700,000 
Satisfied 
Users 

















Write for Free Booklet and Learn How. 
Results Guaranteed or Money Refunded. 
NEWELL PHARMACAL COMPANY 
325 Clayton Station St. Louis, Mo. 


«SAVE-HALF- 


SPECIAL CLUB NO. 211 ONLY 


Woman's World SS 
Household Magazine 
McCall's Magazine 


The Pathfinder You Save $1.50 

Each magazine for one full year and all must go to 
one address. No change or substitution in the maga- 
zines in this club permitted. We can guarantee this 
low price for 30 DAYS ONLY. 

THE PATHFINDER WASHINGTON. D. C. 











20 
Consumer Anxious 


to Have His Inning 
Before Long 


(Continued from page 1) 


Although prices kept constantly de- 
creasing, the total purchasing power 
was falling even faster. At such peri- 
ods all theories have to be thrown 
overboard—and even when all the 
- facts are known, there is nothing to 
be done. The Pathfinder warned and 
warned and warned that a crash was 
bound to come after the war—but 
nobody pays any attention to such 
warnings. The coming-up generation 
always know so much more than their 
elders that they take the bit in their 
teeth and away they go on a grand 
spree. You can’t stop such things. 
The leaders of organized labor have 
wrestled long with this problem, but 
they have never once thrown it, It is 
their perpetual bugbear. In a recenf 
report the American Federation of La- 
bor once more emphasized the same 
point and said: “Production in 1935 
increased 14 per cent while workers’ 
buying power increased only three 
per cent. This indicates the beginning 
of unbalance which lays the ground- 


work for the next depression. When 
production outstrips buying power, 
sooner or later the increase in pro- 


duction must stop for want of a mar- 
ket. When this happens men are laid 
off, profits decline and depression fol- 
lows. It is important for labor to rec- 
ognize that the next depression begins 
here and now, while we are recover- 
ing from the last.” 

Speaker Byrns, of the House of Rep- 
resentatives at Washington, had to is- 
sue a solemn warning and rebuke to 
the House the other day, against the 
temptation to covet too much. He 
cited the fable of Aesop which tells of 
the greedy dog that was carrying a 
bone and saw his shadow in the water 
—and the dog grabbed at the shadow 
and lost the bone. Speaking as a 
farmer, coming from ancestors who 
were also farmers, Speaker Byrns 
warned: “If we are not careful, we 
may lose the farm benefits brought by 
this administration, in our attempt to 
reach for something more. Only 30 
per cent of the American people are 
farmers, and we’ve got to show a dis- 
position to be fair in order to hold 
what we've got.” Nobody but a farm- 
er, and a Democrat, would ever dare 
try to feed such a bitter pill as this to 
the farming population. If a Repub- 
lican said it, he would be crucified. 
The very bitterness of Doctor Byrns’s 
pill is the proof of the seriousness of 
the situation—which of course was 
not all revealed to the public. This 
was not one of those “pink pills for 
pale people”—it was a full-sized dose 
of real medicine—compounded out of 
ingredients which would bring quick 
and sure action. The bitter part of the 
pill is the consumer part. The con- 
sumers are kicking because they find 
the New Deal is giving them LESS of 
the things they crave, even though it 








is admitted that millions of favored 
ones are getting “relief.” The weak 
part of the “consumer’s case,” how- 
ever, is this: Nobody believes he is 
a “consumer.” We may all complain 
because the statistics show that the 
consumers are having to wait so long 
before taking their turn at the bat— 
but we don’t do anything about it. 
The consumers are not organized, and 
never will be—because “consumers” 
includes everybody. Everybody can’t 
make war on everybody. The very 
idea is absurd. And so, while the fig- 
ures plainly show that the increases 
in prices of farm products have re- 
sulted in the “consumers” getting less 
for their hard-earned money, this is 
not going to cut any ice. The labor 
leaders may likewise raise a great ruc- 
tion at the rising cost of living, because 
this means that the workers must do 
with less—but they too issue these 
jeremiads with their tongue in their 
cheek. There is not a case on record 
anywhere where a labor leader has 
ever had the nerve to urge low wages, 
increased production and lower retail 
prices in order to bring back prosper- 
ity—although these are the very things 
which we must have before the work- 
ers can afford to buy the very prod- 
ucts which they themselves help pro- 
duce. Wages are naturally raised, and 
prices are naturally raised, when there 
is an increased demand for the prod- 
ucts. But these raises have to FOL- 
LOW increased business, It is not 
true that increased business can be 
produced by hitching the cart before 
the horse and artificially raising wages 
and prices. This artificial boosting is 
suicidal to the general welfare. 

Even Doctor Byrns, in administer- 
ing his bitter pills, is only “talking 
through his hat” also. He doesn’t dare 
take sides with the urbanites and the 
“consumers” of the industrial dis- 
tricts, against the farmers. He will 
have to side with the farmers and do 
everything he possibly can to give 
them MORE. With politics the whole 
thing, the United States is not yet 
ready to live by the Golden Rule. In 
fact when people on the city streets 
are asked what the Golden Rule is, 
most of them say they never heard of 
it. Some think it is something Secre- 
tary Morgenthau did. They may have 
heard of the Bible, in a vague way. 
But they certainly never heard of 
Aesop—who lived just 2,500 years ago. 
Doctor Byrns neglected to tell his 
hearers that Aesop was hurled from 
a rock and killed—because he had that 
peculiar way of telling little stories 
which illustrated, in a way that was 
absolutely unanswerable, the homely 
lessons of life which smart people are 
always trying to evade. 
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KITTEN HAS 25 TOES 


There are many and varied freak 
animals, but seldom do we see or hear 
of one in the cat family. Yet Ernest 
Ladd, of Washington, D. C., has a 
kitten, Octavia by name, with 25 toes. 
She has only one normal foot—her 
left hind one. Her front paws have 
eight toes each. 
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e. The Pathfinde, 


Modern Guns Guard 


Spot Where Leander 
Swam to Lady Love 


Famed in mythology and histo: 
the Dardanelles are now about 
bristle with the latest in mode: 
death-dealing guns and fortificatio: 
With the rest of Europe arming, T) 
key felt it imperative to fortify th 
part of her territory which was < 
militarized 16 years ago and has asked 
the League of Nations for permissiv 
to carry this out, meanwhile sending 
soldiers into the area until the m 
ter is settled. 

The strait of the Dardanelles is 1! 
southern gateway to 220 miles o! 
waterway linking the Aegean and t!y 
Black Seas, dividing Turkey, and sep 
arating Europe from Asia. At t! 
other end of the waterway is the Bc 
porus, a strait commanded by Ista 
bul (Constantinople). Between thes: 
two narrow lanes is the Sea of Ma: 





Ma 





hag ela a The 
mora. Fortification of the sea and th: ind 
straits was so effective that Istanbul! dier 
for centuries the bone of contentio dene 


among the nations of Europe and Asia to 
was taken only three times. 


From the castles of Dardanus at tl Bla 
southwest entrance the name Dard sho: 
nelles came to be applied to the 42 mos 
miles of frigid water which flows ly | 
from the Black Sea into the Aegea: row 
Only five miles at its greatest breadth, turl 
it narrows to 1,400 yards in othe whi 
places and offers a challenging spot Gre 


for swimming from Europe to Asia N 


Here where the distance is somewhat Bos 
less than a mile the lover Leander ot of | 
story book fame swam across to keep nau 
his nightly tryst with the Asiati Flee 
priestess Hero. Lord Byron also swa: ~s 

er 


at the same spot and today numbers of 
college lads have shown the truth ol he 


the Leander legend. sail 

The Dardanelles are also called th: and 
Hellespont, because they had the dubi mee 
ous honor of drowning Helle, mythi mer 
cal princess of Thessaly, when she fe!! fina 
overboard while fleeing with he: Bos} 
brother on the winged ram of thi lion 
Golden Fleece. In ancient times th: the | 


southeastern shore, indented with nu- bus 
merous coves, sheltered a thousand to t 
Grecian ships which were launched i: 
the campaign against Homer’s Troy 
Somewhat later in history, namely) 14 
1915, Turkish forts of the Gallipol: 
peninsula on the northern shore r¢ Fi 
sisted a British fleet in what has been 
called the most powerful bombard- Bu 
ment in history of a land position 
from the sea. : 
Least important of the three sec- Tt 
tions of this territory is the middl 
portion—the Sea of Marmora. With FF Pr 
an area less than half that of Lake 


Erie this deep-blue body of water has Tl 
a current so strong tides are scarcel) , 
noticeable. Of its several islands th: Al 


most important is the 50-square-mili 
Marmora Island which supplied mar 
ble and alabaster for many of Istan- 
bul’s buildings. 

The third link in the Aegean-to 
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The areas demilitarized by the Lausanne 
treaty but now occupied by Turkish sol- 
diers are those on both shores of the Dar- 
denelles and the Bosporus and the islands 
to the east and west of former strait. 


Black Sea waterway is the Bosporus, 
shortest, narrowest, most populous, 
most perilous. With shores frequent- 
ly less than a half-mile apart this nar- 


row 18-mile stretch handles all the- 
turbulent waters of the Black Sea 
which is twice as large as all the 


Great Lakes put together. 
No less than the Dardanelles the 
Bosporus has been a water highway 
of history. Jason piloted his Argo- 
nauts through here to seek the Golden 
Fleece. Here Darius pushed his Per- 
sian hordes into Europe in 480 B. C. 
Here Alexander stepped into the Asia 
he was to conquer. Through here 
sailed galleys from Venezia (Venice) 
and Genova (Genoa) on their way to 
meet the camel caravans laden with 
merchandise from the Orient. And 
finally when Turkish control of the 
Bosporus impeded commercial connec- 
lions with overland trade routes from 
the Eeast, a man by the name of Colum- 
bus was impelled to find a new road 
to the Orient—and found America. 
———____-. 


THE GARDENER’S LAMENT 


I thought I’d plant a garden, 
And raise myself some eats 
Fine lettuce, leeks and cabbage, 
Potatoes, corn and beets. 
But birdies sat upon the fence 
And saw my lettuce seeds, 
They flew right down and ate ‘em up, 
And I grew only weeds. 
The beetles ’rose at four a. m., 
And feasted on my beans; 
Potato bugs ate up my spuds, 
And left disaster scenes. 
The cutworms sawed my cabbage off, 
The chickens ate my corn, 
And had I been a man of wrath, 
I really might have sworn 
To get revenge on all these pests, 
And end their lives in May, 
But I just dug that garden up, 
And now I play croquet. 
Chester E. Shuler, Newport, Pa. 


























‘GEOGRAPHIC TABLOID. 


CANADA 

Tithe—Dominion within British Em- 
pire. 

Location—North America, bounded 
by Baflin Bay, Labrador, Gulf of St. 
Lawrence, Atlantic Ocean, the United 
States, Great Lakes, Pacific Ocean and 
Alaska. 

Area—3,694,863 sq. mi. 

Climate & Topography—Varies vasi- 
ly from cold of Arctic to moderate 
temperatures in British Columbia. 
Varies with presence of mountains, 
foothills, prairies, barrens, plains, 
rocky sections and coastal plains. 

Capital—Ottawa (Pop. 126,870). 

Population—10),376,780, 2.8 to sq. mi. 

National Language—English. 

Government—Some ties still main- 
tained with mother country. Execu- 
tive power rests in Governor-General 
who is appointed by British govern- 
ment. He is advised by Prime Min- 
ister and members of the Cabinet. 
Legislature made up of a House of 
Commons of 245 members and a 
Senate of 96 members. In provinces 
a Lieutenant-Governor represents 
Crown and he is advised by provincial 
Prime Minister and his cabinet. 

Ruler—Rt. Hon. John Buchan, Lord 
Tweedsmuir, Governor-General; Mac- 
kenzie King, Prime Minister. 

Value of Exports (1935)—$729,300,- 
GOO. 

Value of Imports 
500. 

Chief Exports & Products—Wheat 
and other cereals, paper, flour, lum- 
ber, wood pulp, meats, fish, automo- 
biles, dairy products, gold, refined 
sugar, livestock, copper, nickel, silver, 
furs, fruit, wool, etc. 

Chief Occupation—Agriculture. 

Minister to U. S.—Hon. William 
Duncan Herridge. 

American Minister to Ottawa—Hon. 
Norman Armour. 

Member of the League of Nations. 





(1935) —$550,300,- 





No doubt you have noticed that the 
chronic kicker never kicks himself. 


Kidneys Must 
Clean Out Acids 


Your body cleans out Acids and poisonous 
wastes in your blood thru 9 million tiny, deli- 
cate Kidney tubes or filters, but beware of 
cheap, drastic, irritating drugs. If functional 
Kidney or Bladder disorders make you suffer 
from Getting Up Nights, Nervousness, Leg 
Pains, Backache, Circles Under Eyes, Dizzi- 
ness, Rheumatic Pains, Acidity, Burning, 
Smarting or Itching, don’t take chances. Get 
the Doctor’s guaranteed prescription called 
Cystex. $10,000.00 deposited with Bank of 
America, Los Angeles, Calif., guarantees Cys 
tex must bring new vitality in 48 hours or 
money back on return of empty package. Tel- 
ephone your druggist for guaranteed Cystex 
(Siss-tex) today. 

* 
MOVING SOON ? 

Always remember that Pathfinder mailing lists are 
prepared from ten to fourteen days in advance of the 
issue date. If you want your copies sent to a new 
address, be sure to NOTIFY US DIRECT sufficiently 
in advance, giving BOTH your old address as well as 
the new. You should call our attention to any error 


we may have made in your name or address 
The Pathfinder Publishinz Co.. Washington, D. C. 














DONT SUFFER 
FROM ATTACKS OF 


ASTHMA 


HERE'S QUICK RELIEF 





If you live in constant dread of asthmatic paroxysms 
don't despair, no matter how many remedies you 
have tried. Schiffmann’s ASTHMADOR is the treat- 
ment hundreds of thousands of sufferers have found 
to be the one safe, sure way to QUICK RELIEF. Origi- 
nally a doctor's prescription, ASTHMADOR is known 
to asthmatics all over the civilized world. It has been 
proved and perfected through 68 years of use. You'll 
find ASTHMADOR (powder. cigarettes or smoking 
mixture) at all druggists. Or send for a free trial sup- 
ply of all three. R. SCHIFFMANN CO. Los Angeles. 
California. Dept. G 


ee 


RHEUMATISM! 

NEURITIS — ARTHRITIS 
Read the book that is helping thousands! A 
posteard brings you a FREE copy latestedition 
“The Inner Mysteries of Rheumatism” sealed 


and postpaid. Address the author toda) HW. P 
Clearwater, Ph. D.,209-B St., Hallowell, Maine 


EPILEPSY 


For over 27 years we have supplied suf- 


ferers with a treatment which has proved 
successful in relieving attacks of 

FREE trial treatment will be FITS. 
sent to anyone interested. Write now. 
M. Lepso, E. Wright St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


can be relieved by 
ILES INTERNAL TREATMENT 
Gon necled Lei the Retin 


alone and treat the cause which relieves with 
more certainty. ESCULIN restores the proper balance be 
tween the Venous and Arterial Abdominal Viscera. Send 
$2 at once, for large bottle and relieve pain and agony 

Hencliff Co., 37 W. Van Buren St., Dep. Pi, Chicago, tit. 


YOUR PROSTATE 


Is It Congested, Inflamed or Swollen? 
Try prostatic massage. Treat yourself with my easy-to- 
gee, ex TREE TRIAL, “Full information sent sealed 
7 > information sent sea 
“in emt white TODAY 


plain envelope. ° 2 
JAMES BROWN, Dept. 15-J, Marshall, Mich. 








HIGH BLOOD PRESSURE 


Write for booklet 


“It Can Be Done” 


THE ESTODON COMPANY 
119 North Highland Ave., AKRON, OHIO 


—MY GOODNESS— 


Yes, this is actually the greatest magazine bargain 

offered in many years—S4 worth for only $2.00. 
SPECIAL CLUB NO. 23 

Woman's World 


cease” ONLY SIRES 


No change or substitution permitted. Magazines for 
one full year and MUST all go to one addres: 
Address THE PATHFINDER. WASHINGTON. D. C 


“MEN: 
INCREASED ENERGY 
From Remarkable New Glannux 

Men feeling “old” too soon, from no 
actual organic cause, report remark- 
able results, often in 24 to 72 hours, 
from scientific GLANNUX formula, in 
home-treatment tablets. They say its time- 








True Story 
McCall's Magazine 


tested ingredients helped stimulate them 


> 
increased energy, endurance, strength. 


MAKE THIS NO-RISK TEST 
Results MUST satisfy you or money 
back. Liberal size box only $2 post- 

paid in plain confidential wrapper, 

or C.O.D. for $2 and postage. 

Send order to Walten Co., 
Sta. D, Box D-2, 
St. ypserh, 
°. 


































































JUNE CALENDAR 





If we believe one statement by Ovid, 
the old Roman poet who was born a 
few years before Christ, the month 
which at present is our sixth was 
named June in honor of the old god- 
dess Juno. In another passage, how- 
ever, Ovid mentions the name as a 
derivative of the Latin word, iuniores, 
and others declare that it came from 
the Roman name, Junius. All of which 
proves that June, like the other 
months, was named during the days 
of ancient Rome. The old Anglo- 
Saxons had different names for June. 
They called it the “dry month” and 
the “midsummer month.” These names 
are not as pleasing to the ear as June, 
but they are more descriptive. 

June, however, could hardly be ac- 
curately called the midsummer month 
since the summer season does not be- 
gin till its 21st day. On that day, the 
longest in the year, the summer sol- 
stice occurs. The sun has then climbed 
to its highest point in the sky and the 
following weeks will find it slipping 
back once more into the south. But 
even though the weeks that follow this 
day will see the sun in full retreat 
from the north, the temperature of the 
Northern Hemisphere will continue to 
rise because the northern half of the 
earth still gathers more heat during 
the day than it loses at night. 

This apparent motion of the sun 
which has such vital effect on the 
arth and its weather is, of course, 
actually caused by the earth’s own 
motion as it swings around the sun 
in its 850,000,000-mile orbit, and is so 
well known as to attract little scientif- 
ic interest. The important day in June 
for astronomers is the 19th. On that 
day the moon passes between the sun 
and the earth and completely blots 
out the light of the former in some 
regions of the earth. This eclipse is 
not visible in the United States, but 
is total in a narrow strip across south- 
ern Europe and Asia, June 19, there- 
fore, will find a number of expeditions 
from the United States and other coun- 
tries gathered at a certain spot in 
Siberia from which observation of the 
phenomenon will be best. 

Most important to the amateur ob- 
servers of the stars is the fact that 
June sees the end of the planetless 
evening skies which have existed now 
for so long. On the 10th, Mars, which 
has been an evening star all year but 
which has been too close to the sun 
to be visible now for many weeks, 
crosses over to the morning side of 
the sun, where it will continue to hide 
itself for some time. On the same 
night, however, as if to effect a trade 
favorable to the evening display, Jupi- 
ter crosses the meridian at midnight 
and officially becomes an evening star. 
This mighty planet, greater both in 


volume and mass than all the other 
planets in the solar system put togeth- 
er, has been an evening star for prac- 
tical purposes for several weeks now. 
It has been putting in its appearance 


ast a little earlier each evening 
and giving planet-hungry observers 


in the 


something to look at. But on this spe- 
cial occasion on the 10th Jupiter per- 
forms well, and celebrates his official 
conversion into an evening star by 
flashing the brightest of the year. 

On the 29th June sees the evening 
skies make an even greater gain than 
they made on the 10th. Venus, which 
recently drew so near the sun as to 
become invisible, slips across on the 
far side of the parent orb on that day 
and becomes an evening star. Its 
presence in the evening sky will not 
be noticed immediately because it will 
take some time for it to get far enough 
past the sun to be visible. Once such 
a position is attained, however, it will 
be seen in the west each evening just 
after sundown. While still very bright, 
when it does come into view in the 
west, Venus will be seen at its dim- 
mest—dimmest with the exception of 
the few days at inferior conjunction 
when it fades completely. From then 
on as it proceeds in its orbit around 
the sun it will approach nearer and 
nearer the earth. Consequently it 
will gradually gain in brilliance. Its 
brilliance, however, does not gain in 
proportion to its shortening of its dis- 
tance from the earth. As Venus swings 
toward us it gradually conceals more 
and more of its brilliantly lighted face, 
assuming phases like the moon. A 
small telescope will reveal this fact. 

Desertion of the morning skies by 
Jupiter and Venus leaves Saturn the 
only bright planet visible on that side 
of the sun until Mars moves out into 
an observable position. The ringed 
planet, however, is pulling farther out 
into the sky and as June wears on it 
will be seen coming up in the east at 
about two o’clock in the morning. It 
is now getting steadily brighter. Mer- 
cury has also moved into the morning 
sky by the first of June but this elu- 
sive planet does not add much to the 
morning display and is visible for only 
a few days around the 25th of the 
month. Uranus, another morning star 
through June, is a telescopic object. 

As the moon becomes full on the 
fifth it passes less than two degrees 





The luminous 

circle seen is the sun’s corona, in which the 

interest of the scientists will be centered 
during the coming eclipse. 


A total eclipse of the sun. 
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under Jupiter. On the 12th it app: 
in conjunction with Saturn, the o 
other planet then not in hiding, 
passes that body eight degrees to 
north. With its only two visible « 
junctions out of the way the moo 
then through with special perfo 
ances for the month except for | 
important task of eclipsing the 
for the scientists assembled in Sib: 
on the 19th. The moon’s phases 
June are as follows: Full moon on | 
fifth, last quarter on the 12th, rm 
moon on the 19th, and one quarte: 
the 26th. 

Even early in the evening June fi: 
only three of the brilliant wint 
stars left in the sky. Procyon, 
Canis Minor, is straight west and 
little farther north Castor and Poll: 
the twins, are still hanging above t! 
horizon. The third winter star st 
visible is the beautiful yellow Capel! 
It can be seen down near the skyli 
a little north of the twins. 

Big dingy-red Arcturus, in Boot 
lying out from the end of the hand 
of the Big Dipper, is now undispute 
ly the most attractive spot in the sk 
Lyra’s showy blue star Vega risi 
rapidly out of the northeast, is, ho 
ever, running Arcturus a close seco! 
But even aside from its beauty V¢ 
and its accompanying stars whi: 
make up the constellation Lyra, t 
harp, are worthy of interest. It i 
toward this constellation that our s 
with all its planets, asteroids, come! 
meteoroids, and other solar syst: 
bodies is rushing at a rate of 36,\) 
miles an hour. This means the pa 
ing of every minute brings us 600 mi! 
nearer to Vega. Yet in spite of t! 
rate of speed at which we are hurtli 
toward this group of stars Vega a 
pears no nearer than it did thousan 
of years ago when man first began 
take an interest in the heavens. Su 
is the distance that separates the sta 
that decorate our sky. 

Also Vega is destined to eventual! 
occupy a much more important pla: 
in the sky than at present. If man 
still inhabiting the earth 12,000 yea 
from now he will look north at nig! 
and instead of seeing Polaris, as | 
now does, he will see Vega. At t! 
end of another almost equal period 
however, Polaris will 
in the north. The reason for this 
that as the earth spins on its axis 
wobbles very slowly, somewhat aft 
the manner in which a spinning to 
wobbles. Consequently its axis point 
in different directions during differe! 
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OPPORTUNITIES 


Advertising is the great bridge which brings producer and - 

somer, seller and buyer, employer and worker together. 
five million people reading The Pathfinder, this paper offers a = 
chance to profit by this modern force. Have you anything to sell, 
boy or exchange ? you want agents? Want help? Want a 
partner? Want a position ? Want to loan or borrow money ? Want 
to work ap a nice business at home, through the maile? Al! you 
need deo is tell your story, in be 7 fewest words possible and broad- 
fe throgah Pathinder k for classified advertising rate 


ue P PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, . c. 


















AGENTS 


AGENTS! CREW MANAGERS! WAGON MEN! Sen- 
tional new fast-selling 25c item. Best on market 


Sells 3 out of 4 calls. 60,000 sold last week ‘World 
Spe ialties, Inc., M-900 West VanBuren, Chicago 


BOTH MEN AND Pathfinder 









part or full time *xperienced so state Address 
the Pathfinder, Washington, D. C 
UMMER DRINKS be ready when season open 


nest quality and lowest prices guaranteed. Dept 
‘Box 305, Minneapolis, Min: 
BABY CHICKS 
NO SUMMER PRICES LOWER than Steele for 
pred to lay, high quality chicks Catalog Free 
Steele’s Hatchery. Box 152, Wellsville. M 
CORRES?ONDENCE COURSES 
SED CORRESPONDENCE COURSES AND BOOKS 
Sold, Rented, Exchanged Bargain Catalog Free 
Courses Bought) Lee Mountain, Pisgah. Ala 
FILMS, PRINTING AND DEVELOPING 
FINER FINISHING. Rolls Developed and Printed 
Colored enlargements, or two double professional en- 
urgements all for 25c¢ (coin) Genuine, Nationally 
known, Moentone Superior quality Moen Phot 
Service, La _ Crosse, Wis ‘ 
ROLL DEVELOPED, PRINTED, and two profe ynal 
enlargements 25c coin. Reprints x Immediate 
> The Photo Mill, Box 629H, Minneapolis 














Minn nnesota eae 
ROLL DEVELOPED Two double-clear prints each 
gative 25c. Reprints 242c. Enlargement coupon. 
Wi illard’ s, Box 3535-T, Cleveland Heights Ohio 
ROLL DEVELOPED, Two Beautiful double weight 
Professional Enlargements, Eight Guaranteed Prints, 
25 Perfect Film ton La Crosse, Wi 


20 REPRINTS 25c. Films developed two prints each 








negative 25c. Skrudland, 6970-57, George, Chicago. 
pa ee ee 


a. INFORMATION 
STUDY FOR PLEASURE—tTeach for profi Send 
stamp. Community College Courses, Collingswood, 
New Jersey 


INSTRUCTION e 
WANT GOVERNMENT JOB? Start $105-$175 month, 
Men-women. Qualify immediately for next exami- 
mations. Experience usually unnecessary Full par- 
ticulars—list positions, Free. Write today sure 
Franklin Institute, Dept. L14, Rochester, N. Y. 


INVENTIONS 
INVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED. Patented or Un- 
patented. Write Adam Fisher Company, 168 En- 
right, St. Louis, Missouri. 


OLD MONEY WANTED 


$5000.00 EACH FOR RARE COINS. We guarantee to 
pay the World’s Highest Prices. Old Cents up to 
$2000.00 each, 1860 Cent $50.00. Cents of 1861, 1869, 
1870. 1881, 18690 $20.00 each, 1859, 1866 to 1875, 1909 
$10.00 each, 25c before 1916 $300.00, 50c before 1916 
$750.00, Lincoln Cents before 1932 $35.00 per 100 
Paper Money $26.00, Foreign Coins, Half Cents, Half 
Dimes ard thousands of others up to $2500.00 each 
Send dime for Large Illustrated List before sending 
oins. Romanocoinshop, Dept. 552, Springfield, Mass 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


INVENTORS—WRITE FOR new free book, ‘‘Patent 
Guide for the Inventor’’ and ‘“‘Record of Invention’”’ 
form. No charge for preliminary information. Clar- 
A. O’Brien & Hyman Berman, Registered Patent 
Attorneys, 6982 Adams Bldg., Washington, D. C 
PERSONAL 


LONESOME?—Find your sweetheart! Confidential 
introductions by letter; dependable, nationwide serv- 
ice for refined people. Investigate the best. Sealed 
particulars free. Evan Moore, Box 988, Jackson- 
ville, Florida 


LONELY? Let us introduce you by 

to congenial People of your own 
wealthy. Sealed particulars Free. Write 
cle, Box 834, Denver, Colo 


LONELY! Join world’s greatest social extension 
Bureau, 36 years of dependable service, quick re- | 
uts, photos, descriptions, introductions Free, many 

wealthy. Standard, Box 607, Grayslake, Ill 


ROMANCE-FRIENDSHIP: Investigate foremost Per- 
sonal Service for particular people. 
lormation, sent in plain envelopes. American Corre- 
pondence Service, 37 Fordham Station, New York Cit) 


LONELY? Join a national church organization, sure 
to have select helpmate for you. Stamp and age. 
Rev. Jones, P. O. Box 2459, Kansas City, Mo. 
LONESOME? Book of Photos and Descriptions Free 
_,Many wealthy. Write The Exchange, B-3827 Main, 
hansas City, Mo i : 
LONESOME? Join select velub Refined member 
everywhere Elsa Thory 30x 18, Ridgewood, 
Brooklyn, N. Y 
LOVABLE LADY, ROMANTIC, WITH MONEY, craves 














‘‘Personal Letter’’ 
choice Many 
Guild Cir- 












Sweetheart. Please write. Gladys Fore, Box 39, 
Oxford, Fla. 
ESCAE APE Lé LONELINESS through “Fidelity Club” 
highly recommended every where Information 
Sealed)._Box_PF-128. Tiffin. Oh: 
LONESOME? Correspond with con enial people, same 
iterests. List 25c. Write Box 3104, San Francisco. 
GET ACQUAINTED CLUB Want a wealthy ‘‘wife’’ 
_or “husband?’’ Inf. Free. Box 1251, Denver, Colo. 
MAN, CONGENIAL, HAS MONEY, wants nice affec- 
tionate sweetheart. Write. Club Oxford, Fla. 
WRITERS SERVICE 








ROFESSIONAL MUSIC COMPOSER collaborates on on 
rtnership basis Wonderful opportunity. Stein 
5437, Philadelphia, Pa. ' 





Write for in- | 








ages, as it makes a complete circle 
once in about 26,000 years. 

Sheliak, the star on the right-hand 
upper corner of the quadrilateral fig- 
ure of stars now northeast of Vega, is 
also interesting. It is variable star, 
remarkable for its short period of 
variation. At its brightest it is about 
equal to the star nearest it. At the 
end of three days, however, it has 
grown perceptibly dimmer. But again 
at the end of another three or four 
days it has regained its maximum 
brilliance. This variation in the 
amount of its light is due to the fact 
that Sheliak actually consists of two 
stars. These two stars, very close 
together, revolve around each other in 
periods of 13 days. When both are 
visible Sheliak is at its greatest bril- 
liance, but when either of them is hid- 
den behind the other it fades. These 
two components of Sheliak are far 
seen separately. 

A new constellation is now coming 
into view below and a little to the 
north of Vega. It is Cygnus, the swan, 
with Deneb of second magnitude its 
brightest star. In the southeast the 
constellation Scorpius, marked by the 
red star Antares, is also coming up 
where it can be seen, and in the south 
we can catch a glimpse of Centaurus, 
half hidden behind the horizon. At 
this time, however, those living in 
Florida and southern Texas can see 
Alpha Centauri, the closest of all fixed 
naked-eye stars. It is only about 
four light years or roughly 25,000,000,- 
000,000 miles away. Contrasted to this 
Vega is 25 light years away, and the 
light we see coming from Arcturus has 
been traveling through space for 40 
years. 

Spring and summer constellations 
mentioned on this page in the May 
Calendar but not referred to here will 
be seen generally a little farther to 
the west than the positions in which 
they were described last month. 
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JEFFERSON NATIONAL FOREST 
Parts of two established National 
Forests and of one forest purchase 


unit and a part of a second unit have 
been united by proclamation of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt to form the new Jef- 
ferson National Forest in southwestern 
Virginia. The gross area of the new 
forest is 2,400,000 acres, of which ap- 
proximately 405,390 acres are being or 
have been acquired. Not all of the 
gross acreage will be purchased be- 
cause much of it is devoted to agricul- 
ture, municipal or other purposes and 
will not be disturbed. 





TEMPLE INCENSE 


TEMPLE INCENSE, imported, 25c Kyo-Sen, 633 
North Heliotrope Drive, Rm. 10, Los Angeles, Calif. 
SALESMEN WANTED 
SALESMEN WANTED for 90 days sell active line 
men’s summer suits. Everybody wears them. Every- 
body buys them 2 suits for $12. 2 suits for $10 
Nothing like them anywhere We furnish samples 
free. Answer. Royal Knox Clothes, Dept. P, Knox- 

ville, Tenn 
WANTED: Man to start in business selling widely 
known products to satisfied consumer: Complete 
line. Largest company, established 1889. Big Earn- 
ings. No capital or experience needed Write for 
free particulars Rawleigh Box E-1-PAT Free- 
port, Tl 
CLOTHING SALESMEN—Our immer selling season 
is wide open. Men’s wash, linen and tropical suits 
going strong. 500 ‘‘crack’’ salesmen needed at once 
Apply for the big sellers outfit free. John H. Daniel 
Co., Dept. P, Rome, Ga. 
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lf Ruptured 
Cut This Out 


and mail it with name and address to 
W. S. Rice, 81 Main St., Adams, N. Y. Oe 
will receive absolutely free and no obli- 
gation a genuine test and full particulars 
of his amazing Method for reducible Rup- 
ture control that is bringing a new ease, 
comfort and freedom to thousands who 
have suffered for years. 

No matter how bad the rupture, how 
long you have had it, or how hard to 
hold; no matter how many kinds of 
trusses you have worn, let nothing pre- 
vent you from getting this FREE TRIAL 
Whether you are tall and thin, short and 
stout or have a large rupture, this mar- 
velous Appliance will so control the rup- 
tured parts that you will be as free t 
work at any occupation as though you 
had never been ruptured 

Test this guaranteed Method for reduei 
ble rupture without any risk. Simpl) 
send for FREE TRIAL to W. S. Rice, 
81 Main St., Adams, N. Y. 


Better Gland Health 


Would you like to again enjoy life—with renew- eam» 
ed strength and better health? Do you suffer 
night risings, pain in back and elsewhere? rr 








Science has made an amazing discovery for you 

a new drugless home prostate gland treat- 
ment Endorsed and used by many doctors 
Over 100,000 users. Sent on trial 


Ss : If you don’t P. 
feel 10 years younger in 7 days, pay nothing ast 
Write for offer and daring free book of facts s 
for men past 40 sO 
7 


W. J. KIRK, Pres. 
1802 West Morris Aven. S Steubenville, Ohio @™"""™" 


=. DON’T BE CUT 
Until You Try This 
Wonderful Treatmen 





for pile suffering. If vou have piles 
in any form write for a FREE sample 
of Page’s Pile on and you will bless the 
day that vou read this. Write today. E. R. 
Page Co., 300-A40 Page Bidg., Marshall, Mich. 


CONTROLS oF tics 


of Blood 


An effective treatment against disease of blood. Used for 60 
years. Home treatment. Hundreds of Endorsements. What- 
ever the cause, however far advanced, write for FKEE Book 


JOHN STERLING REMEDY co. Dept. 6, Kansas City, Me. 


#2 RAISE GIANT FROGS 


FREE 
BOOK 
WE BUY WHAT YOU RAISE! 
Big possibilitie Start backyard. Any climate 
We furnish bre instructions and market. 
Write AMERICAN FROG CANNING CO., 
Dept. 145-E. New Orleans, La. 




















Prostate Sufferers 


Prostate gland acute or chronic, rheumatism, kidney 
and bladder sufferers send for free trial package, 
amazing results. Endorsed by doctors 

FROSTEX COMPANY, Dept. C-2, Miami, Oklahoma, 


BIG $ sO 
SIX Magazines 


aay 5 in Addition to The Pathfinder 


Weman’s World 10 Leghorn World 
H Mothers’ Home Life 11 Everybody's Poultry Mag, 
3 Cloverleaf Amer. Review12 Amer. Poultry Journal 
4 Household Magazine - Illustrated Mechanies 








5 Good Stories 4 Home Arts Needlecraft 
6 Gentlewoman Mag. 16 Poultry Tribune 

7 Home Circle 17 Plymouth Rock Mo. 

8 The Farm Journal 18 Rhode Island Red Jol, 
9 Country Home X The Pathfinder 


No change or substitution in the list of magazines 
permitted. Magazines MUST all go to one address 
Simply select your five favorite magazines above 
and check the corresponding numbers in the order 
blank below Each magazine for one year. 
_ — —ORDER BLANK— —- =— =— — 
THE PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 
For the enclosed $1.50 send me the magazines rep- 
resented by the following numbers I have checked to- 
gether with The Pathfinder all for one full year. 
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LUCIDS 





“It’s getting late,’ remarked the 
first fisherman, “and we haven’t caught 
a single fish.” 

“Well,” replied his companion, “let’s 
let two more big ones get away and 
then go home.” 


Blaisdell—Do you believe in that old 
saw that a woman is as old as she 
looks? 

Hackberry—No; in this day and age 
the chances are that she is much older, 


Dewdimple—Cheer up, old chap. 
No news is good news, you know. 

Golladay—Not when you’re running 
a newspaper. 


Young Widow—Why is it that you 
bachelors always speak so horribly 
about marriage? Married men don’t. 

Bachelor—It’s because we have no 
one to prevent us saying just what we 
think. 


Teacher—If your father could do a 
piece of work in six days and your 
uncle could do it in four, how long 
would it take both of them to do it? 

Johnny—They’d never get it done. 
They’d sit down under a shade tree 
and tell fish stories, 


Little Mary Ellen was suffering from 
toothache and her father, hoping to 
cheer her up, asked: “What would you 
like me to give you for your birthday 
next week?” 

“You might give me some teeth like 
mamma’s so I can take them out when 
they ache,” answered the child. 


Mrs. Goolsby—I am glad to see that 
the Gadsby’s gave you our lawnmower 
to bring home. 

Goolsby—What’s that? Why, I just 
bought it at an auction they’re having 
at their place. 


“Well, mother,” said the smart young 
fish, “I have been following your ad- 
vice since I was a minnow and have 
been letting those plump, juicy worms 
strictly alone. I think I am now old 
enough to go on my own hook.” 

And he did. 


For nearly an hour the actors went 
through their performance without 
stirring the faintest bit of applause. 
Suddenly the stage went dark. “Keep 
your seats, ladies and gentlemen,” 


shouted the manager. “The lights have 
merely gone out for the present.” 

“I don’t blame ’em,” came a voice 
from the front row. “I’d go too if I 
hadn’t paid good money to get in.” 


Doctor—Is your insomnia of long- 
standing? 

Recent Father—No; long-walking. 
Our baby has had the colic for the last 
three months. 


King—lI understand Meeker’s wife is 
an excellent authority on Parliamen- 
tary law. 

Kole—She ought to be. She’s been 
speaker of the house since they got 
married 15 years ago. 


Stranger—I came in because I read 
your advertisement for a man to retail 
canaries, 

Proprietor—Oh, yes. 
perienced in that line? 

Stranger—Oh, no. I just wanted 
to ask how the canaries lost their tails. 


Are you ex- 


Clara’s Beau—Tell me, Bobby, do 
you ever peep through the key hole 
when your sister and I are sitting in 
here alone? 

Bobby—Sometimes, if mother or sis- 
ter Ellen ain’t peeping. 
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Morrison—W hat causes all the commo- 
tion in your neighborhood? 

Rannells—You see it is this way. We 
are keeping our radio going late at night 
so the people next door will be too sleepy 
to mow the lawn so early and they keep 
mowing the lawn early so we won't feel like 
staying up so late to play the radio. 
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Crabshaw—Why are you so deter- 
mined on buying your wife a new hat? 

Hogaboom—lI want to get even with 
her for buying me a dozen ties last 
week, 


Wife (preparing breakfast)—There 
isn’t a slice of bread in the house. 
Husband (absently)—Never mind, 
dear; just make some toast. 
“Now, children,” asked the Sunday 
school teacher, “why do you suppose 
that in our prayers we ask only for 
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= THE PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C.—Please ser4d 
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Vaneere—There’s the truck 
You gor 
out and tell them to take it back. 

Vaneere—Have you changed your mind 
about wanting a piano? 


Mrs. 
the piano we bought today. 


Mrs. Vaneere—No; but what’s the us: 
of buying a $600 piano and having it de- 
livered at night when the neighbors can't 
see it? Tell the men to bring it back in 
the morning. 


our daily bread and not enough fi 
week?” 

“Well, teacher,” replied little Joln- 
ny, thoughtfully, “it might be so’s \ 
will get it fresh every day.” 


Tom—Harry always was lucky. [/ 
won a prize worth $100,000 yesterday 
by using the right word in the righ! 
place. 

Dick—I don’t believe a word of i! 
How did it happen? 

Tom—He said “yes” when the min- 
ister asked him if he took Miss Goldvst 
to be his lawfully wedded wife. 


Rookie Policeman—Come back be- 
hind these ropes, young man. 

Reporter—But I am a newspaper ' 
porter and want to get the facts abou! 
this fire. 

Policeman—Come out of there, [ tc'!! 
you. You can find out about the fir 
in the paper in the morning. 


Hibak—Is your wife a good house- 
keeper? 

Blunt—I’ll say she is. Why, in fi 
minutes she can clean up my room so 
well that it takes me five days to fi 
everything again. 


Crocodile—Why is that young sat- 


rian so stuck-up? 

Alligator—He thinks he is_ hig) 
powered because he just swallowed « 
electric eel. 

Cityite—Are you sure these eggs 2! 
fresh? 





Farmer—Why, lady, if you'll step 
outside you can hear the hens that lai’! 


them still cackling. 


Elsie—Percy is such a prevarica! 
ing flatterer. 


Cora—Has he been telling you tha! 


you were pretty? 
Elsie—No; he said you were. 
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